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barians Christianity sees brethren; where the Greeks saw 
nations Christianity sees mankind.” 

Its purpose — the development of manhood — is the re- 
vealed objective of hope and activity. “The great notion in 
all ancient empires was that the king or the priest owned 
the people. The idea of man as a conscious, rational, moral 
individual, of worth for his own sake, of equal dignity before 
his Maker, did not exist in antiquity until it came into being 
through Israel” (Fairbairn). As has been suggested by an 
eminent and philosophic student of comparative religions, 
“Buddhism registers itself in a paralyzed personality, Con- 
fucianism in an impoverished personality, Hinduism in a 
degraded personality, and Mohammedism in an enslaved per- 
sonality,” while Christianity calls mankind, individually, to 
be perfect, to be of good comfort, to be of one mind, to live in 
peace and fellowship with God. Baron von Humboldt bore 
testimony to the high importance of this revealed purpose as 
the foeus of all created and uplifting forces when he said: 
“Governments, religion, property, books are nothing but the 
scaffolding to build man. Earth holds up to her Maker no 
fruit like the finished man.” The justification of this care 


and expenditure in the development of man is found in his 


revealed derivation and destiny: he is born of God for eternal 
fellowship. In every essential Christianity is a revelation. 
Its content is so far above human conception that man must 
be taught its simplest truths, and these are so instinct with 
life that they in turn educate him, when he receives them, to 
an ever-deepening understanding of its inexhaustible treas- 
ures. “The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth un- 
derstanding to the simple.” Therefore, wherever the Church 
exists in its purity and is loyal to its high functions it is of 
necessity the great educational force in the world. Such has 
been its history. Such is its obligation. 

All religions are more or less educative, and in both sacient 
and modern times education has been almost wholly an out- 
growth from ecclesiastical life. But the ideals and ob- 


jectives of education differ as the religions differ. The skep- 
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ticism of David Hume did not blind him to this character- 
istic of religion, for he says, “If you find a people without a 
religion rest assured that they do not differ much from the 
brute beasts.” The schools of Egypt were ecclesiastical, and 
the schools of the Nile gave character and distinction to those 
of Greece and Rome. Professor West has pointed out the 
fact that “The Greeks originated the idea of liberal educa- 
tion, meaning by this the training in selected studies of the 
most central character, so as to secure harmonious wholeness 
or integrity of intellectual culture. With that instinct for 
ideal unity and perfection which appears in everything they 
touched, they determined what ingredients should enter into 
their method and material of instruction by determining the 
ideal end of liberal education. There naturally grew up the 
idea of a logical sequence and coordination of studies to 
achieve this end—that is, of a curriculum.” 

Davidson in his Aristotle as an Educator makes clear the 
distinction between the Greek and Christian ideas attached 
to the words “civilization” and “education.” In the Greco- 
Roman era the objective of education was to secure perfec- 
tion in the qualities which make the citizen; the term “citi- 
zen” standing for a higher development than the term “‘man.” 
As citizenship was the privilege of the few, education was 
exclusive, and purposely limited to the favored class. Chris- 
tianity has enriched the idea of citizenship by the revelation 
of the superior dignity of manhood. Under Christian im 
pulse civilization has expanded beyond the boundaries of its 
mere verbal etymology, and has come to include “all those 
qualities which constitute the excellence and dignity of man,” 
and education has gained an inclusiveness which provides for 
the training of the young in “all those things which pertain 
to the fullest development of man viewed in the light of all 
his being, all his relationships, all his rights, and all his 
duties,” to himself, his fellows, and his God. ‘“‘Edueation 
in our American sense is the training of a whole people for a 
worthy and effective manhood and womanhood as the soul of 


good citizenship.” Christianity is inseparable from educa- 
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tion. <A revival of letters has attended every revival of re- 
ligion. An increased mental activity is one of the concomi- 
tants of a quickened spiritual life. Dr. Dorchester calls spe 
cial attention to the fact that the great Reformation allied 
itself with the universities. ‘Wyelif, Tyndall, Luther, Me 
lanchthon, Farel, and Calvin turned their lecture rooms into 
preaching places, and Wittenberg, Heidelberg, the great So 
bonne, Oxtord, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, with their thou 
sands of students, made those countries Protestant. The nam 
of Erasmus best represents the education of the Renaissance, 
and Luther and Melanechthon that of the Reformation.”’ 


Green in his //isf ) of the English Pe opl ; speaking oft John 


Wesley and the results of his movement, says: “The Meth 


odists themselves re the least results of the Methodist re 
vival. A new philanthropy reformed our prisons, infused 
clemency and wisdom into our penal laws, abolished the slavi 
trade, and gave the first impulse to popular education.” 

\ striking illustration of the vital relation of the Chris- 
tian Chureh to education is found in the history of the United 
States. Among | four thousand colonists who came to 
Massachusetts Bay during the first five years, and the twenty 
thousand Englishmen who came within ten years after the 
landing of Winthrop, the average of intelligence and culture 
was as high as it is in this country to-day; for graduates from 
Oxford and Cambridge constituted as large a percentage of 
their number as the total number of graduates from all the 
colleges, weak and strong, in the United States does to our 
present population that is, about one half of one per cent. 
These courageous, cultured, and godly people, who had fled 
to the wilderness for religious freedom, were the determining 
factor in shaping the policies and trend of this great republic. 
“In no body of emigrants up to that date,” says Dr. Mayo, 
“possibly in no body of people of similar origin and surround- 
ings, were there garnered up larger possibilities for the build 
ing of a new order of human affairs, in which the sovereign 
people should take the old place of priests and kings.” These 


master builders, accepting the maxim of Bacon, that “In 
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It was left to the “discretion of the elders and seven men 
for the time being whether the maydes shall be taught with 
the boys or not.” 

In New England the ciurch and the common school had 
the same constituency. In every case the Christian colonists 
devised and fostered common schools and made distinctive 
religious teaching therein the chief concern. A plan for pub- 
lie education was inserted by William Penn in his first draft 
of proprietary government, in 1682, and in the next year 
Philadelphia was founded and established a school. The 
preamble of an amended charter granted by Penn in 1711 
says, ‘Whereas, the prosperity and welfare of any people de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon the good education of youth 
and their early introduction in the principles of true religion 
and virtue, and qualify them to serve their country and them- 
selves by breeding them in reading, writing, and learning of 
languages and useful arts, and sciences suitable to their sex, 
age, and degree, which cannot be effected in any manner so 
well as by erecting public schools for the purpose aforesaid.” 
The preamble of an act establishing the first free school in 
Charleston, S. C., sets forth the necessity that “‘a free school 
be erected for the instruction of youth in grammar and other 
arts and sciences, and also in the principles of Christian re- 
ligion, and that several well-disposed Christians, by their 
last will, had given several sums of money for the foundation 
of free schools.” The first school established in Georgia was 
by the Moravians. The second was by George Whitefield, 


“as the seat and nursery of general learning and religious 


education.” The idea was suggested by John Wesley in 
1737, and taken up by Whitefield in 1740 with his usual 


enthusiasm and energy. 


But let this suffice; the history of one is in a measure the 
history of every colony. Starting at various centers with a 
local initiative, each school had its birthmark and adaptation 
to local need, but all had two things in common: the religious 
impulse, and manhood as their objective. The schools have 


been perfected in organization, placed under systematic su- 
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pervision, furnished with skilled teachers, and developed by 
the converging influence of many efficient workmen, until 
“the American common school in its present development is 
the most original and vital product of the national life.” The 
system still embodies in a modified form the Christian ideals 
of objective and inclusiveness—the development of manhood 
and provision for the whole people, “not as a charity but as a 
right, not for the benefit of any Church or sect but for all’’- 
but there is manifest drift from the central purpose in their 
original creation, culture of the spirit in loyalty to God. 
Our American colleges also owe their founding and main 
tenance to the spirit and liberality of the churches. Har- 
vard College, founded in 1638, the first institution for the 
promotion of higher education in the American colonies, was 
born of religious conviction. The founders said, “It is the 
one object near our hearts to have an able and learned min- 
istry when those of the present age are laid in their graves.” 
More than forty-five per cent of all the graduates from Har- 
vard for the first one hundred years of its history were min- 
isters, and for the first one hundred and thirty-four years 
every president, except one, was a minister. William and 
Mary College, in Virginia, established in 1693, was the sec- 
ond institution for advanced learning in the colonies. It is 
recorded that Rev. Dr. Blair, to whom the movement owed its 
success, was deeply affected by the low state of learning and 
piety in the colony, and, as the most effective means of ele- 
vating th, resolved, if possible, to secure the establishment 
of a ,llege. The General Assembly petitioned the king for 
an ¢ idowment, “to the end that the Church of Virginia may 
be .urnished with a seminary for ministers of the Gospel, and 
that the youth may be piously educated in good letters and 
manners, and that the Christian faith may be propagated 
among the Western Indians, to the glory of Almighty God.” 
Yale College was founded in response to a formal action by 
a synod of the Churches held at New Haven, in 1698. The 
preamble of the charter granted by the colonial legislature 


sets forth that “several well-disposed and Public-spirited Per- 
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ons, of their sincere Regard to & zeal for the upholding & 
Propagating of the Christian Protestant Religion by a suc 
cession of Learned & Orthodox men, have expressed by Peti 


tion their earnest desire that full Libe rty and Privilege be 


granted unto certain Undertakers for the founding, suitabl 


endowing & ordering a Collegiate School within His Majes- 


ty’s Colony of Connecticut, where Youth may be instructed 
n the Arts & Sciences, who through the blessing of Almighty 
God may be fitted for Publie employment both in Chureh and 
Civil State.” Every president for more than one hundred 


years Was a minister. So with all the colleges founded in 


the colonial period. Princeton was founded in 1746 by the 
Presbyterians; Washington and Lee University in 1749 by 
the Hanover Presbytery ; Columbia, known as King’s Colleg 
until 178 t, was founds d by the Episcopalians in 1759; Brown 
University in 1764 by the Baptists; Rutgers in 1766 by the 
Duteh Reformed Church; Dartmouth in 1770 by the Con- 
eregationalists, and Hampden Sidney in 1776 by the Presby- 
terians. The University of Pennsylvania, founded in 1747 
is the only apparent exception. Professor Thompson, a 
member of its faculty and an honored alumnus, said, “Even 
mv own university, the first in America without definite de 
nominational connection, owed to the Christian ministry 
both the ablest of its teachers and the bulk of its students 


und it recognized its close relations to the Churches by giving 


’ 


the senior minister of each denomination a seat in its board 
of trustees, while the city churches took up a collection every 
year for its support 

The edueational spirit of our country was generated and 
nourished by the Christian Church. That which was uni- 
versally true in the colonial period of our history has been 
predominantly true ever since. Our colleges and universi- 
ties were projected and are maintained in large measure by 
the various Churches. The Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1884 showed the total number of colleges and 


iniversities to be 370. 1 quote from the report of 1884 be 


cause the latest reports do not indieate the denominationa! 
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er cent, are undenominationa nd 25 these are State 
hs utions, tie students in denominational coieges al 
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ne diferent religious bodies were the actual leaders ot every 


lepartment of education About that time a movement set 

against religious instruction, stimulated upon the on 
hand by a cry for libe ralism by those who were averse to the 
ethies of the Bible. an on the othe r by the Roman Cathohe 


ierarchy declaiming against schools which receive State or 


nunicipal tunds giving etarial instruc n, this being 
a covert but direct attack upon our educational svstem. This 


movement threatens the stability of our republic and in 
creases the responsibility of the Church to maintain her col- 
leges, for religion is essential to national lif 


Rousseau, the skeptical but eihianitiie: a social reformer, 


‘Never was a city founded that did not have religion 


ye 


for its basis.”’ Plutarch had reached a similar generalization 


more than sixteen cent 


uries before, and wrote: “‘There never 
was a city of atheists. You may travel all over the wor 
and you will find cities without walls, without king, without 
mint, without theater or gymnasium, but you will nowhere 
find a city without a god, without prayer, without oracle, 
vithout sacrifice. Sooner may a city — without founda 
tions than a city without belief in the gods. This is the bond 


- 


oT all society and the pillar of all ] s lation.” England’s 


great constitutional lawyer, Lord Erskine, said, “Depend 
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upon it the world cannot be held together without morals, 
nor can morals maintain their station in the human 
heart without religion, which is the corner stone of the fabric 
of human virtue.” 


Christianity is not political, but personal; it is not insti- 


tutional, but inspirational. Its point of direct appli- 


cation is not upon the periphery, but at the heart. Its 
immediate function is not with the State, but with the in- 
dividual. It has to do with personality, with character. It 
is for children, youth, young men, and young women that 
the Church has organized and must maintain its schools. 
The necessity for the Christian training of this class is as 
urgent as at any time in the world’s history, possibly more 
urgent than ever before, for childhood and youth have not 
changed. Children are, as they always have been, born with- 
out character, but possessing aptitudes and impressible ; born 
without experience, and in absolute ignorance, but with an 
almost insatiable acquisitiveness; born into enlarged and 
enlarging opportunities, with temptations to immorality mul- 
tiplied and increasing in subtlety. Environment is more 
potential than heredity. Purely secular education is not a 
moral, regenerating agency. Mr. Sumner stated the case 
with great terseness when he said: “If we would fortify we 
must sanctify. The citadel must be a sanctuary.” Instruc- 
tion is construction, and the Church is responsible for the 
Christian culture of its youth. If this cannot be had, direct 
and efficient, in State or non-Christian schools the Church 
must provide and maintain Christian schools. Its responsi- 
bility may not be voided. During attendance upon the 
primary and secondary schools the child is usually at home, 
and the public instruction, with great care, may be adequate- 
ly supplemented by home counsel and influence ; but the crit- 
ical period in a young person’s life is in his college days, when 
he is discovering himself in the use of his powers and is look- 
ing upon varied and, to him, novel fields of thought, investi- 
gation, and relationship. It is of first importance, while his 


principles and purposes are in flux and he is reviewing funda- 
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mentals, that he shall lay or strengthen enduring foundations 
of character, quadrate his life to the eternal principles, and 
stand in perfect alignment with God and the best interests of 
society. In order to this he needs a Christian atmosphere, 
honest and fearless discussion, with criticism and instruc 
tion which are loyal to the truths of revelation and construct 
ive of faith. 

The individual is not all body; athletics is not enough. He 
is not all mind; intellectual training is not sufficient. He is 
not all spirit ; doctrinal orthodoxy alone will not suttice to 
make hima man. All these are necessary to manliness. The 
prayer meeting or Young Men’s Christian Association is not 
a substitute for libraries or laboratories any more than ath- 
leties or a glee club can take the place of instruction in the 
classics and sciences. The Church owes it to her young peo- 
ple, to herself, and to the State to see to it that her school of 
whatever class—high school, college, or university—shall be 
true to its name, and at least as good as, and, if possible, 
better than, those it seeks to substitute. She has no right to 
insist upon or expect patronage for an inferior school, no 
matter by what name it is called or by whom indorsed. It 
would be wrong to stunt the student life of her youth and to 
rob them of possible development and efficiency by requiring 
or tempting them to accept less than they are able to get else 
where. There is no Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Prot 
estant Episcopal, or Roman Catholic arithmetic or algebra, 
spelling or rhetoric, chemistry or biology. If these and 
kindred subjects are taught it should not be as a bait to 
secure an opportunity for adding a Bible lesson, but they 
should be so taught that their full value may be realized and 
the student helped by the study and knowledge of them. If 
this were all, and these were the only things necessary for 
youth to acquire, there would be no justification for locking 
up large sums of money in duplicating appliances already in 
existence. A Church school implies more than the culture 
of the intellect. The purpose of a Church schoo! is to develop 


cultured Christian character. It assumes responsibility for 
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kore than intellectual training; it includes the culture ot 


spiritual nature also. ‘Those who have contributed 


ounding and endowment of such schools purposed to provid 
for and to seeure Christian culture. This was the cor 
stated or implied when they gave thie ir sympathy and tine 
money, and those who accepted the trust assumed this 
ponsibility as a part of their obligation. A Christian schoo 
should insist that uth ji ie only object worthy ol humat 
juest, that truth as perceived should be the law of individual 
living, and every discussion and all the instruction should be 
from the Christian view point. 

No man should stultify himself by teaching what he 
not believe, in a Christian school or anywhi re else; 
should funds contributed for a specific purpose be perver 
to pay for instruction subversive of the object for which they 
were given and acce} . A person who is uncertai 
his faith in the fundamentals of Christianity, and is 1 


} 


he living verities taught in God’s word 


is 


a clear experience of t 
is out of place in the faenlty of a school founded and main 
tained for the purpose of developing Christian character. No 


matter how thoroug! ly he may have mastered the de tails ot 


‘ial subject would teach, if he is not imbued with 


and is not living a sanctified life he is 


ha school ; as much so as a sancti 


uc 
fied man would be who is ignorant of the special subject in 
which he would PiVe svstematie instruction. Personality is 
infectious, and the more a man is respected for his specialty 
the more potent will be the influence of his life. It would 
be a crime for a Church to permit the undisciplined youth 
intrusted to her schools for Christian culture to be taught 


the subtle negations and destructive insinuations of unbelief 


by one who speaks with her authority from the vantage 
ground of a professor’s chair. The trustees who would sup- 
port such a teacher with such funds should be amenable to an 
action at law for perversion of trust. In a Christian school 
all instruction should be constructive, and not destructive, of 


Christian faith and character. A young person resident in 








} 1) ies ‘ er 
such a schoo! should be as ell guarded Trom temptati 


red to order his life as carefully, be as regularly instruct 


n Bib truths and as wiselv aided to a religio is il 
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dowment. Victor Hugo has said that ‘He who opens the door 
of a schoolhouse closes the door of a jail.’ That depends 
upon who keeps the school and what is taught there. A 
schoolhouse may become a place for polishing fiends and 
graduating outlaws. It is not the number but the character 
of our schools ; not how many children attend but who teaches 
them, and what they are taught, that type and measure their 
influence for good.” 

The leaders of the near future are being trained in the col- 
leges of to-day. The world’s progress waits for men and 
women who can bring things to pass, and usually these are col- 
lege-trained men and women. There have been brilliant ex- 
ceptions, and there will be others, but these rarely endowed 
men would have been benefited by more systematic and 
broader training. The bulk of humanity are not of the ex- 
ceptional class. Mr. Lincoln once remarked, “The Lord 
must be very fond of common people; he made so many of 
them.” Multitudes of these are lifted inte the first rank of 
efficiency by college training. ‘The Christian college is the 
expression of the Church’s faith in its own future as a per- 
manent factor in national life.” 

During the formative days of college life many of the 
strongest and most enduring friendships are formed, the 
keenest sympathies of after years find their rootage; and 
subsequent benevolence looks back to these conditions, rich in 
precious memories and constructive influences, to make mon- 
umental and loving acknowledgment. Millions of dollars 
have been given by college graduates to their alma mater, 
outside the Churches that nurtured them, simply because 
their steps were not guided to the halls of her institutions 
when they were starting to seek their advanced education. 

The triumphs of Christianity in this dawning century will 
be intellectual and spiritual. These have been joined to- 


gether in divine wedlock; let no man put them asunder. 





The Religious Use of Water. 


Art. IL—THE RELIGIOUS USE OF WATER. 


Man’s mental restiveness and ingenuity are as easily dis- 
coverable in the history of a doctrine as in the development 
of forms of mechanism. Out of unshapely masses of ore he 
builds the loom and printing press. With equal dexterity 
he erects, out of a single sentence, an institution that has 
dethroned rulers, built inquisitions, subdued consciences. In 
the one field, however, his ingeniousness has been restricted 


by physical facts and laws. In the other, fancy and caprice, 


imperfect observation and judgment, false philosophy and a 


froward will have wrought most fantastically, with only the 
long-deferred judgment of time to certify that the granite 
base has been folly and the superstructure a dream. The 
humble rite of baptism, like all other forms of truth’s expres- 
sion, has been subject to that speculative tendency as in- 
fluenced by environment, and has in consequence suffered 
amazing perversions. From the character of Him who com- 
manded the baptism of all nations we may prejudge that to 
the ordinance there would be a noble simplicity of form, in 
it a rich content of meaning, and through it a fine aid to 
Christliness. Yet has it been both devotional and a ground 
of controversy, irenical and the occasion of religious division. 

Involved as its forms and truths have become, it may be 
the part of wisdom to leave the numberless twigs and 
branches, pass also along the boughs, until in the bole, from 
which all arise and which holds the common material of all, 
we may find the great, single, germinal principle; for long 
before this divine formulation of Christian baptism the re- 
ligious function of water was recognized. Before elaborate 
mechanisms had been constructed or thought had begun to 
toy with tremendous realities the heart was learning the most 
sacred lesson of life. It was seeking character where 
with God attractions are the strongest and repulsions 
most intense. Man sought cleansing. He found its agent 


and symbol. We meet this elemental characteristic of bap- 
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tism very early and in unexpected places. The instinct « 
the sinful soul seized upon it 
inevenl savage bosoms 
| i ongings, yearnings, strivings, 
I the i they comprehend not 


And 
lhe feeble hands and helpless, 


Groping blindly in the darkness, 


lou God’s right hand in the darkness 

And ar ted up and strengthened, 
and oriental heathen antiquity touched God’s right hand 
here, in the religious use of water. The astronomer thinks 


God’s theughts after him; so does the geologist, the chemist. 


Indeed, nature is a partial autobiography of God. It is un 


dergirded with | thought and purpose. True, our ful 

orb dd re lig lls tem ignore S nature. Christianity bas S 
itself upon revealed truths. The relations of spirit to Spirit 
are immediate But the neglect of the world has strength- 


} 


ened an impression, begotten elsewhere, that leaf and strean 


and song bespeak only materialism. As though the Super- 


cA lit 


natural were limited to a supernatural mode of self-expres 
sion! Yet Butler long ago assured us that our earth of ics 
and summer, of cyclonic storms and grateful quiet, is a de- 
pository of some permanent truth; and John Fiske fair! 

sings of “the Deity that is revealed in every pulsation of the 
wondrously rich and beautiful life of the universe.”” Mind 
and its intent ar dise rverable in modes of action that Vv 

eall law; possibl stronger lens would disclose divine ideas 
in the qualities of things themselves. Volitions that are in- 
sulated and exceptional are styled miraculous and are referred 
to Dy ity as their suthcient cause: perhaps a lily’s stem lifts 
on high one of life’s most sacred truths, and the very moun- 
tains are God’ ice declaring the stability of the divin 
character. Drummond sought identity in the truths of the 
seen and the unseen; we are content with symbolism, likeness. 
Eden is more than the vestibule to the paradise of God; 

is the poem that suggests the 


rhs that cannot shed their leaves, 


N er bid the spring adieu 
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Water is a sign that points to a far-off land. Soon there 
will be no more sea, but the purity symbolized will be ever 
lasting. Earth itself is a mighty parable. Seed, sun, dark- 
ness, light, mountain, grass, bread, bird have been selected 
from its repertory ot symbolism. Christian baptism passes 
back into nature. Indeed, one of the assurances of the di 
vineness of our faith is the thorough interweaving of its roots 


with the God-thought world on which it lives. In his zealous 


and commendable pursuit of knowledge man has discovered 


many divine ideas in old earth’s crust, but to his religious 
vearnings the sea has returned a most helpful symbol. The 
modern, yet purely Greek, poet writes of 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 


Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores 


In water, then, men perceived a foreshadowing of the higher, 
that was to come, and a hint of the requirement of the king- 
dom. So did heathendom abound in hand-washings, feet- 
washings, various forms of ablution, and bathings in sacred 
streams. Cleanness is the analogue of holiness ; dust and dirt 
have some kinship with evil. But the symbol has been ac- 
cepted as the fact, and the water itself has been called holy. 
About the world are innumerable fonts whose purifying con- 
tents are supposed to reach the very soul. Springs and pools 
of living water were not mere adjuncts to ancient temples. 
Within the sacred walls there was nothing that held within 
itself more potent spiritual influences. Long before there 
was “a fountain opened to the house of David and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness” multi 
tudes of earnest souls, whose heritage of thought gave as- 
surance that sin and uncleanness restrained from sympathetic 
alliance with God, were addicted to bathing in flowing water. 
While Naaman had prepared himself for the spectacular his 
angry contention was not relative to the cleansing function 
of water, but to the necessity of using an alien stream: “Aré 
not Abanah and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in them, and be 
clean?’ Ovid, witnessing the water rite, may sneer, 
13 
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Ah, easy fools, to think that a whole flood 
Of water e’er can purge the stain of blood, 


but everywhere man has essayed his own cleansing through 
what he conceived to be a sacramental medium. And were 
that element not accredited with such power it was at least 
accepted as a token of the fact of cleanness; for Roman 
Pilate “took water, and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, ‘I am innocent.’” That the minds of early 
and far-seattered races should have groped toward like weap- 
ons of offense is of interest to the anthropologist; but that 
almost universal man—New Zealanders, Livonians, Iceland- 
ers, Peruvians, Etruscans, Egyptians, Brahmans, Greeks, 
Romans—should have perceived and felt a religious signifi- 
cance in water is matter of more than curiosity to the Chris- 
tian thinker. It has been not fanciful, but based on an in- 
tuitive recognition of a divine idea more fully to be revealed. 
Its content is limited, but it holds within itself potentialities. 
The scientist sees more than an isolated fact in the red pig- 
ment spot that constitutes the primitive eye. To him it is 
prophetic of man’s visual organ with all its complexities of 
structure and its splendid capacities. Nature is full of hints. 
Dr. Gordon finds in “the struggle for the life of others” a 


foretoken of Him who gave his life for humanity; likewise 


those early uses of water in its cleansing function may be de- 


clared anticipative of that rite which holds the last possible 
meaning of its symbolism, Christian baptism. 
In Israel that tendency noted so generally throughout man- 
The findings of the 
heart are not repudiated, but confirmed. God affixes his seal. 
Speaking broadly, the spiritual is an element difficult of ap- 
prehension. God graciously recognized this in the training 
of Israel. He reinforced the spiritual by signs. Heart 
purity was figured in the purifications by water. “Clean” is 
one of the tremendous words of the Old Testament. It 
covers spirit. Eternal Wisdom gave no arbitrary ordinance. 
Rather, one as Creator and Teacher, he designated water as 
the element that inherently held the idea of purity. Before 
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the giving of the law the Israelites at Sinai’s base were com- 
manded to “‘wash their clothes” in preparation for the pres- 
ence of holiness. Water was to be sprinkled upon the Levites 
and they were to “wash their clothes.” “Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.” The cere- 
monial use of water was wide in its range, being applied 
variously to tent, vessels, apparel, everything in common use, 
as well as to proselytes and to persons who became “unclean.” 
The natural symbolism of water observed by heathenism is 
employed in Israel under positive divine direction. There 
is an advance with John the Baptist. He subjected its use 
to some change—undoubtedly limiting its application to man- 
kind, giving it the definite form of baptism, and adding in- 
tensity to its ethical idea. John belonged to the prophetic 
order and was vigorous in his insistence on righteousness. 
If in the growth of formalism every ceremony of Judaism had 
lost its real content, and failed of its original purpose, those 
that came to be baptized of him must righteously face the 
arrears of their years. A renunciation of the stained past is 
with him the emphasized fact. It was the acknowledgment 
and the removal of moral defilement through symbolism. 
John’s baptism is credited, then, with only a negative func- 
tion. Perhaps the accent should be placed there. But no 
such negative relation to the past can exist apart from the ac- 
ceptance of a new principle or law. John did, in his rite, 
face the past. His ringing cry was, “I indeed baptize you 


” 


with water unto repentance.” That dealt with yesterdays. 

Then came the ministry of our Lord, who revealed the 
inner meaning of things to such an extent that the world it- 
self seemed sacramental. Bread never meant so much, or 
grass, or light, or vine. These are made suggestive of the 
facts and laws of the kingdom. How will it be with the 
ceremonial use of water? Yet throughout the ministry of 
Jesus, John’s conceptions and method of baptism appear to 
have been followed. No new meaning was developed. The 
religious significance of the rite was still in reference to the 


past ; from its defilement men were cleansed. Only after the 
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resurrection, and immediately preceding the ascension, did 
Jesus carry this symbolism to its highest possibility of ex 
pression and therein fulfill the Baptist’s declaration that the 
ordinance as administered by him was inadequate to the 
Christian idea. Then a new formula was given which was 
forever to be identified with the ceremony and give it char- 
acter. The advance is positive, decided. The natural sym- 
bol of purity is retained, the sinful past is to be renounced, 
but the child of God is now to face a pure future as a member 
of the kingdom of the triune God. With the administration 
of the water men were baptized “into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Eternity lies befor: 
and with sufficient inspiration and power from the Infinite, 
whose name we love and whose service we accept. It is a 
far cry from a frenzied plunge into the Ganges to a dedicatior 
so thoughtful, so moral, so complete. Yet God is back o1 
all, patiently compassing his great purpose to help mankind 


to the purity of heart that has the promise of a long vision of 


Yan 


himself. 
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Arr. IIL—JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Justin was a Gentile, but born in Samaria, near Jacob's 
well, about 110 A. D. He was martyred about 163 A. D. He 
seems to have been of well-to-do parentage; traveled much, 
had Hellenic education, and was from the first an earnest 
seeker after truth and God. This is why he became a student 
of philosophy. And in philosophy he refused to pause till 
he secured the object of his quest, true knowledge of God. 
He left his first teacher, a Stoie, because that philosopher 
thought instruction in the knowledge of God a thing unneces- 
sary; a peripatetic to whom he attached himself seemed to 
care more for money than anything else, so Justin turned 
from him; a Pythagorean, who seemed capable of instructing 
him, dismissed him because he was not acquainted with music, 
astronomy, and geometry ; at last he fell in with the Platonists 
and expected soon to attain the end of Plato’s philosophy and 
lock upon God. 

But one day an old man, a stranger, met him in the retreat 


by the sea where he was accustomed to meditate alone. Some 


words betrayed Justin’s claim to be a philosopher, the old man 


took up his part of the conversation after the manner of 
Socrates, led Justin to see the impotence of all philosophy, 
ealled his attention to the prophecies of the Old Testament 
and to Christianity, exhorted him to pray that God would 
open up to him the gates of light, and departed. Justin saw 
him no more, but betook himself to the study of the prophets 
and the precepts and life of the Christians, and was thus led 
into what he ever considered the true philosophy and himself 
became a Christian. This passing from philosophy to the 
Christian religion by the bridge of propheey supported by 
Christian precept and life was all the more easy and natural 
for Justin because he had all along been impressed with the 
sincerity and purity of the Christians. In this, his own story 
of his conversion, we see the reason why he appealed so often 


and so strongly in his apologies to Old Testament prophecy 
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and its fulfillment, to the pure precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to Christian constancy under persecution. He 
never forgot how these wrought together for his own salvation. 

But other explanations of Justin’s work and methods are 
found in the needs of the situation which he faced. These 
were peculiar. ‘The Church was still a small, persecuted sect ; 
the Jewish reaction against Christianity was at its height; 
“the power of the Roman throne was combined with the pas- 
sion of the people in opposition to the religion of Christ ;” 
philosophers, priests, artisans, and tradesmen were joined by 
religious impostors as enemies of Christ ; Gnosticism was rife, 
and Ebionism and other errors were abroad; the Church was 
passing from the apostolic age to the age of the Church 
fathers ; the seat of authority in the Church was in transition 
from tradition to written records. In such an age as this 
Justin passed over from Platonism to Christianity, retaining 
his philosopher’s garb and some marks of Platonic influence. 
There is little ground for thinking that his life and work bore 
very much immediate fruit; he spoke rather for ages yet to 
come, though he aimed at the needs of the situation sketched 
above. Apology was demanded, and right heroically he took 
up the defense of Christianity and made war on Judaism, 
paganism, and heresy, leaving to us the earliest extant works 
of this character. To his task he brought a prodigious mem- 
ory, stored with the results of his long search for truth, and a 
remarkable knowledge of Scripture, classic literature, and 
tradition. Other qualifications also were his. He was a 
thinker of no mean type, had a keen sense of justice and of 
the eternal fitness of things, gave forth his arguments and his 
theology from his heart, and sealed his convictions with the 
devotion and courage of martyrdom. He had found in Chris- 
tianity the true philosophy and a new law of holy living and 
dying. His death meant more to the Church, perhaps, than 
his life, but through his works he still bears witness to the 
truth and authority of that religion to which he gave himself 
in unreserved dedication. We turn now to these. 


Only three assuredly genuine works of Justin’s remain to 
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us; two Apologies and the Dialogues with the Jew Trypho 
complete the list. As hinted above, his work was mostly apol- 


ogetic and polemic because of the needs of the times. His first 


apology is addressed to the emperor Antoninus, and in it he 


speaks of the birth of Christ as having taken place one hun- 
dred and fifty years before. Critics generally think that the 
writings we now have of his were written not much before or 
after 150 A. D. Since this, as has been noted, was a transi- 
tion period, and since we have only a few writings that date 
from this period touching the life and history of the Church, 
Justin’s importance as a witness for the Church, its Serip- 
ture and its doctrines at this time, is very great. 

Unless it be the Didache, Justin is the first of all authorities 
who give us reliable accounts of the public worship and 
eucharist of the Church. To him baptism is a regeneration 
for which preparation is made by instruction and fasting and 
prayer, and those who are accepted as candidates for bap- 
tism are such “as are persuaded and believe” the Christian 
teaching to be true “and undertake to live accordingly.” Such 
are “led to where there is water” and. “receive the washing 
with water in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the 
universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” After this, those thus baptized are brought to the 
company of the “brethren,” prayer is offered, and salutations 
given with a kiss. “There is then brought to the president of 
the brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed with water.” 
Next comes a prayer by the president, apparently extempore, 
in which thanksgiving is offered and supplications are made to 
be counted worthy to receive these elements, to which all say 
Amen. Deacons then distribute to those present portions of 
the bread and wine mixed with water, and carry portions to 
the absent. After this they remind each other of these things, 
keep together, give thanks for all things, and the rich help the 
needy. On Sundays they gather together in country and 
town, the Memoirs of the Apostles and the writings of the 
prophets are read, the president makes an address, and the 


eucharist follows, just as it does a baptismal ceremony and 
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reception of a member. At the close of all included in this 
service contributions freely made are received and devoted to 
the use of the needy. 

Justin gives us scarcely any idea of Church government. 
It was the life and teachings of the Church that were called 
in question by her enemies and he exerted himself to show her 
blameless in these; the form was of minor importance to him 
and to his hearers or readers. Hence he everywhere demands 
investigation of the lives of those called Christians, and claims 
the right of trial and justice for them as it was granted to 
others. He sought by plain reason to show the injustice of th« 
ruler who condemned any without a hearing and simply be- 
eause of his name. Moreover, he shows how unjust it is t 
hold the whole Church guilty because one calling himself 
Christian did wrong. He claimed that Christians were among 
the best of subjects, and that Christianity had made good 
citizens and noble and pure men and women of those who had 
before been anything else. He proposed to meet any and all 
on the common ground of reason, and thus show the superior- 
ity of the Church in life, precepts, and doctrines generally. 

The superiecr life is seen in her chastity as against the for- 
nication of her enemies, in the purity of the marriage bond as 
against its utter disregard and the unnamable practices of 
men, in simplicity of worship and devotion to God as against 
magic arts and service of idols, in the sharing of wealth as 
against avaricious acquirements, in fellowship and love for 
one another as against hatred and malice, in the unrevengeful 
spirit of the persecuted as against the injustice of the perse- 
eutor, in constancy in face of death as against the changeful- 
ness of others in religion, in temperance as against drunken- 
ness; in short, if any who is not a Christian measure in any 
wise up to the standard of the lives of Christians he is far 
above his countrymen and receives aid from the Christian 
source of strength, the divine Logos. So also of the ethical 
precepts of the Christians, which Justin draws principalls 
from the Sermon on the Mount. He does not deny that others 


have many admirable precepts, but he attributes this to th 
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influence of the Logos of God, who has partially dwelt in and 
taught the nobler men of all ages, and to their borrowing from 
Moses and the prophets. Thus, he says, Plato is indebted to 
Moses. The superiority of Christian doctrine proper is seen 
in several ways. It is superior in that it teaches unswervingly 
the immortality of the soul, which is a doctrine with enough 
mystery and strangeness about it to cause Justin to spend 
some time in bringing it and its supplementary doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead into clear relief ; it is superior in 
that necessity and fate have no place in it and it gives a mean- 
ing to good and evil, which terms are meaningless if man 
simply does what is deere ed and can do no other : it is superior 
in that it shows how God cares for men, takes an interest in 
the on-going of the world, and is neither a nonentity nor an 
absentee God, either of which suppositions would tend to do 
away the distinction between good and evil; it is superior in 
that it disdains gods made with hands and gods that are moved 
by like passion with man, and beasts and reptiles. 

Justin’s anthropology deserves closer consideration than it 
has in the bare notice above. He expressly recognizes that 
man comes into this world, and was at the first created, with- 
out any choice of his own. But he asserts that God made the 
human race with the power of thought and of choosing the 
truth and of doing right; man’s responsibility and the dis 
tinction between good and evil in his actions are justly made 
dependent upon his freedom of choice; he is good or evil ac 
cording to his choice, and will be rewarded accordingly in 
heaven or in hell. The world and seasons and fruits of earth 
were made for the benefit of man and are due to the goodness 
of God. These things were committed to man, but man was 
committed to the care of angels. And here we com upon al 
other doctrine that will be noticed at some length, J ustin’s 


view of angels and demons. He seems to be unable to see 


how so noble a creature, capable of reigning in heaven with 


the Son of God, could be primarily and solely responsible for 
the utter depravity and sinfulness manifested in the lives of 


heathen and in the persecutions that came upon Christians, 
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and in his discussion he comes face to face with the problem 
of evil in the world and makes the angels responsible for its 
origin. He says that “God committed the care of men and of 
all things under heaven to angels ;” that “God in the begin- 
ning made the race of angels and men with free will; that 
“the angels transgressed this appointment,” through love of 
women became fathers of demons, and subdued the human 
race to themselves by magical writings, by fears and punish- 
ments, and by teaching men to offer them sacrifices and in- 
cense and libations; and that “‘among men they sowed mur- 
ders, wars, adulteries, intemperate deeds, and all wickedness.” 
Among these wicked spirits or angels Satan is chief. “They 
subdue all who make no strong opposing effort for their own 
salvation.” “It is by the influence of wicked demons that 
earnest men, such as Socrates, and the like, suffer persecution 
and bonds ;” the myths of the heathen were due to them and 
their gods were inventions of the demons, or else the very 
demons themselves; these still mislead men, cause persecu- 
tions, and raise up heresies. They are thus bent on the down- 
fall of man, and work his ruin if he is not strong against 
them. Man’s choice and God’s help, however, are sufficient 
to insure victory over these, though it be at the cost of life. 
The divine Logos was manifested for the double purpose of 
saving men and subduing these demons, who now oppose the 
work of Christ but will finally be sent to eternal punishment. 
Thus does Justin transcend the task he set himself—to prove 
“that the demons invented the myths of the heathen in order 
to lead men to their ruin’—and gives an explanation of the 
evil in the world that puts the responsibility upon man in that 
he yields to the instigations of demons, and upon demons in 
that they were the first to transgress and still oppose the will 
of God and influence men for evil. 

In answer to the charge of atheism, which was made against 
the Church, Justin gives us his doctrine of God, with some 
features that come out also in his comparison of heathen and 


Christian worship. He says that God is unbegotten and 


ineffable and impassible; that his glory and form also are 
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ineffable; that he needs nothing at man’s hands, seeing that 
he himself is the provider of all things ; that no one can escape 
his notice; that he is the Creator of all, unchangeable and 
eternal; that he cannot be adequately named. Justin does 
not say that there are three persons in the Godhead, but he 
does say repeatedly that Christians worship the Father in the 
first place, the Son in the second, and the prophetic Spirit in 
the third. He also says that the Logos, or Son, is divine, that 
he is the firstborn of God, and that being the first-begotten 
Word of God he is even God. Not so much is said of the 
Holy Spirit, save in his prophetic office; yet it seems clear 
that Justin believed in the doctrine of the Trinity, though 
perhaps he had no need to work out such a formula as is now 
in common use. Sometimes, however, he seems to confuse 
Father, Son, and Spirit in his references to historical occur- 
rences and in his interpretation of prophecy. Justin’s doc- 
trine of the divine Logos will be treated in connection with 
his testimony to Scripture, to which we now turn for brief 
examination. 

For, however much pleasure and profit we gain by seeing 
reflected in Justin the times in which he lived, the customs of 
the Church in those days, and the doctrines that prevailed 
where he sojourned, our chief interest centers in his testi- 
mony to our New Testament Scriptures, though he himself 
never once thought of being any help to the world in this 
respect. Our interest arises largely from the fact that he 


lived at a time when the Church had already shifted its posi- 


tion as to the most trustworthy basis of authority for the 


record of the life of Jesus and the doctrines of the Church, or 
else was in process of shifting it. Papias had asked minutely 
about the teachings and sayings of the apostles from verbal 
witnesses ; Ignatius had appealed to tradition and to his own 
inspiration and authority received from above; but when 
Justin lived those who had known the apostles were doubtless 
all dead, tradition was at third or fourth hand and becoming 
untrustworthy and inaccurate, and a more sure witness was 
needed because of the heresies that were raging, specially 
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Gnosticism. Hence the writings of the Church were coming 
to be the chief and only depository of the faith. We wish to 
know what these authoritative writings were, and Justin is 
called in to bear witness. 

His testimony to the existence of such authoritative writ- 
ings is very clear. He quotes often from what he calls the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, which he informs us were put on 
an equality with the writings of the Old Testament. They 
were read in the public worship of the Christians each Sun- 
day on a par with the prophets, and were generally accepted 
as Seripture. We might also have concluded as much from 
Justin’s own use of such writings had he not given this posi- 
tive statement, for he supports his statements by reference to 
these and draws from them the precepts which he affirms were 
held by the Christians and were given by the Saviour himself. 


He sometimes speaks of these Memoirs as the Gospel, some- 
times as the Gospels. But this is common with us to-day in 
speaking of the four evangelists; they are one in four; the 
portrait is the same drawn by four different artists, each in 
some true sense supplementary to the other three. He calls 
them Memoirs drawn up by the apostles and those that fol 
lowed them, once when he quotes (seemingly) from Luke 
thus accurately designating (if he had them in mind) our 
four Gospels two written by apostles, the other two due to 
Luke and Mark, companions of apostles. In them he finds a 
record, or the record, of the life of Christ and all that con 
cerns him. Dr. Westcott thus summarizes Justin’s notices of 
these writings: 

They were many, yet one; they were called Gospels; they are a 
record of all concerning Jesus; they were admitted by Christians 
generally; they were read in service; they were apostolic and sub- 
apostolic; they were of apostolic authority 


But Justin does not tell us who were the authors of these 
writings, so that much dispute has been had as to whether or 
not these were in very truth our own Gospels, Matthew, Luke, 
Mark, and John. 


At the outset presumption is in f 


favor of the affirmative, 
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and the ordinary reader of Justin would not hesitate to say 
that he quotes from our Gospels. The critics also have found 
positive reasons for agreeing with the common people. Jus 
tin’s omission of the names of the authors of the Memoirs has 
been accounted for by showing that they would have been ot 
no use to him in his arguments with heathen and the Jew. 
Others also, whose acceptation of our Gospels is undoubted, 
have done the same, such as Lrenzus, Clement, and Origen. 
Careful scholars do the same to-day. A few instances in 
which he coincides with the Gnostic or other heretical writ 
ings eannot prove that he used these, since this also can by 
paralleled among the fathers and the men of to-day. Neither 
need Justin’s testimony be weakened at all bv his references 
to the Sibvliline Oracl Ss, Hy staspes, and the Acts ot Pilate 


These are few and unimportant, and characteristic of the age. 


Justin's pre dominant use of the prophecies of the Old Testa 


ment is not due to his higher estimate of their value and 
authority as compared with the Gospels, but to their superior 
fitness and force in arguing with Jews, who accepted the m. 
and with heathen, who could best appreciat the torce ot 
propheey fulfilled. One other point should be noted befor: 
we enter into an examination of the positive evidence whicl 
Justin gives concerning the Gospels—his manner of quotation 
in general. No one questions his acquaintance with Plato, 


] let 


and no one seeks to prove that his text of Plato was one that 


has been lost, yet in the third chapter of his first Apology he 
quotes Plato as “some one of the ancients” who “said som 
here,” “Unk 8s both rulers and ruled philosophiz if is in 
possible to make states blessed.”’ Plato really said, however, 
‘Unless either the philosophers reign (GaaAebeworr) in the 
states, or the kings philosophize, the states have no rest from 
evils” (Rep. 5, 473 D). No one questions his acceptation of 
the Old Testament as of divine authority, but in quoting 
from it he sometimes confus authors, putting Zephaniah for 
Zechariah; sometimes he reverses the order of words, and 
mixes quotations from different places as though they stood 


in the original just as he quotes them. Thus he gives thi 
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following as a prophecy spoken as from the person of Christ: 
“They cast lots upon my vesture, and pierced my hands and 
feet. And I lay down and slept, and rose («ai avéorny) 
again, because the Lord sustained me.” But this is a mixture 
of quotations from two psalms (Psa. xxii, 17, 19, and 
iil, 6), and the order of words is changed. The Sep- 
tuagint (which was undoubtedly the text used by Justin) 
reads as follows: “They pierced my hands and feet” (Psa. 
xxii, 17); “Upon my vesture they cast lots” (Psa. xxii, 19) ; 
“TI lay down and slept: 1 was raised (épyép0qv) because 
the Lord will help me” (Psa. iii, 6). Inaccurate quotations 
are numerous ; scarcely any are just exactly as the Septuagint 
save the longer ones, which, though inaccuracies are plentiful 
in them, are accurate enough to lead us to believe that he had 
the text before him and copied from it. Such are his quota- 
tions of the second and third psalms and the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, and many more. It seems agreed on all 
hands that Justin quoted largely from memory, omitted to 
give names of authors of classic literature and of Old Testa- 
ment writings, and often struck at the sense of his author 
without seeking exact verbal agreement. 

Armed with these conclusions regarding Justin’s quota- 
tions in general and specially his use of the Septuagint, we 
come to look into his testimony to the New Testament, from 
which we may expect to find him quoting in the same charac- 
teristic manner. Nor are we disappointed. 

He [Christ] taught thus: “If ye love them that love you, what 
new thing do ye? for even fornicators do this. But I say unto you, 


Pray for your enemies, and love them that hate you, and bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” 


Of communicating to the needy, 


He [Christ] said: “Give to him that asketh, and from him that 
would borrow turn not away: for if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what new thing do ye? even the publicans do this. 
Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where robbers break through; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt.” “Be ye kind and merciful, as your Father also is 
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kind and merciful, and maketh his sun to rise on sinners, and the 
righteous, and the wicked. Take no thought what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall put on: are ye not better than birds and beasts? and 
God feedeth them. Take no thought, therefore, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall put on, for your heaverly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. But seek ye the kingdom of heaven, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. For where his treas- 
ure is, there also is the mind of a man.” “Do not these things to be 
seen of men; otherwise ye have no reward from your Father which 
is in heaven.” 


This long list of quotations cannot be traced to any one 


Gospel, and some of the phrases used are not in any Gospel 


we have; but when we remember Justin’s habit of throwing 
together quotations from several places, and of giving the 
sense instead of quoting verbatim, we have no trouble in see- 
ing here a combination of Matthew’s account of the Sermon on 
the Mount, given in the fifth and sixth chapters, with Luke’s 
account, given in chapter six of his Gospel. Where but in 
Mark could Justin have got the information that Jesus called 
the sons of Zebedee Boanerges? Where but in Luke did he 
learn why Joseph and Mary were in Bethlehem at the Nativ- 
ity? Where but in Matthew did he learn to quote the words 
of Jeremiah about Rachel weeping for her children as having 
reference to the murder of the children at Bethlehem, and 
in agreement with Matthew as against the different reading 
of the Septuagint? These seem to me, as they do to Dr. 
Salmon, to give direct positive evidence that the Memoirs 
Justin used were the Gospels we have. But this conviction 
is strengthened by his account of the infancy of Jesus, which 
we give in Dr. Westcott’s summary: 

He tells us that Christ was descended from Abraham through 
Jacob, Judah, Phares, Jesse, and David; that the angel Gabriel 
was sent to announce his birth to the Virgin Mary; that this was a 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Isaiah (vii, 14); that Joseph was 
forbidden in a vision to put away his espoused wife when he was 
so minded; that our Saviour’s birth at Bethlehem had been foretold 
by Micah; that his parents went thither from Nazareth, where they 
dwelt, in consequence of the enrollment of Cyrenius; that as they 
could not find a lodging in the village they lodged in a cave close 


by it, where Christ was born and laid by Mary in a manger; that 
while there wise men from Arabia, guided by a star, worshiped him, 
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and offered him gold and frankincense and myrrh, and by revela- 
tion were commanded not to return to Herod, to whom they had 
first come; that he was called Jesus as the Saviour of his people; 
that by the command of God his parents fled with him to Egypt for 
fear of Herod and remained there till Archelaus succeeded him; 
that Herod, being deceived by the wise men, commanded the chil 
dren of Bethlehem to be put to death, so that the prophecy of Jere- 
miah was fulfilled who spoke of Rachel weeping for her children 
that Jesus grew after the common manner of men, working as a 
carpenter, and so waited thirty years, more or less, till the coming 
of John the Baptist 


Dr. Salmon well says that Justin’s account of our Saviour’s 
life need not be considered any further. 

This specimen of his account of that part of it where, if anywhere 
a difference from the canonical Gospels would be likely to be found 
is enough to show that the Gospel used by Justin told substantially 


the same story as that related in the Gospels we have, and that, as 
far as controversy with unbelievers is concerned, it is quite imma 


} 


terial which Gospel is appealed to 


Justin’s characteristics are sufficient to account for all the 
variations seen above; if it were not, he may have had a copy 
of our Gospels that had a variant reading, and so have been 


led to give some things different from the canonical Gospels. 


But if the above considerations were not enough to convince 
us that Justin used our Gospels they prove absolutely that he 


used some Gospels that were generally accepted in his time; 
we have no hint as to a revolution in the Church regarding 
its writings about this time, and just a few years later Tatian 
and [renzeus and many others give undoubted evidence that 
the Gospels used in their days were the same that we have to 
day. How could the Church change Scriptures so quickly and 
so easily and qui tly that no hint of transition remains? What 
other Gospels could Justin have had that the next generation 
annihilated in silence? None! 

Concerning the epistles of the New Testament, Dr. West 
cott’s list of allusions to them bears considerable weight in 
favor of their acceptance with Justin. It is found that he 
alludes to Peter and John, and his conflict with Marcion th« 
Gnostic necessarily presupposes an acquaintance with Paul 
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and the Acts: his use of «ai éouéy in Dial. 123, and in the con- 
nection Kai Geod réxva GAnitva xadov pstOa Kai éopév, seems con- 
clusive as to his use of the Third Epistle of John, since we 
know of no other place where this peculiar combination of 
thought and language occurs. He distinctly names John 
as the author of the Apocalypse. But the fourth Gospel was 
the last of all the books of the New Testament in being put 
forth, and if Justin had that he surely had all the rest. We 
have already seen that he had the synoptics, Paul’s epistles, 


and some others. Did he have John? Scarcity of data here 


is due to two things: John gives less of history in his portrait 


of Christ and more of his spiritual character and presence 
and purpose; hence incidents could not be so well gathered 
from this Gospel. Again, this is the distinctively spirit 
ual Gospel, and was so unsuited for controversy with 
heathen or Jews; it is more suited to edify believers. Never 
theless Justin has given us positive evidence of acquaintance 
with John and of his own following of John. Dr. Abbott 
has so thoroughly discussed and pointed out the marks of 
John’s Gospel found in Justin that it is almost mere copying 
to bring forth examples. The most conspicuous example is 
that found in Apol. i, 61. Speaking of baptism, he says: 

For Christ also said, “Except ye be born again ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Now, that it is impossible for those 
who have once been born to enter into their mothers’ wombs is 
manifest to all. 

Here, as pointed out by Dr. Abbott, Justin’s comment has 
no bearing on the thought preceding, cannot have been sug 
gested by it, and hence can hardly be original. It has a 
strong affinity for John iii, 4. The quotation, looked upon 
as taken from John iii, 5 and 7, has been justified by Dr. 
Abbott, who shows that the solemn introduction found in 
John would have been needless and unintelligible where 
Justin uses the quotation, and that all the variations from 
John in the quotation itself may reasonably be accounted for, 
and that “born again” is a proper rendering in John iii, 7. 
He summarizes his discussion of this passage as follows: 
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The positive reasons for believing that Justin derived his quota- 
tion from this source are, (1) the fact that in no other report of the 
teachings of Jesus except that of John do we find this figure of the 
new birth; (2) the insistence in both Justin and John are the neces- 
sity of the new birth to an entrance into the kingdom of heaven; 
(3) its mention in both in connection with baptism; and, (4) last 
and most important of all, the fact that Justin’s remark on the im- 
possibility of a second natural birth is such a platitude in the form 
in which he presents it that we cannot regard it as original. 


Other references sustain this conclusion, such as, “Christ 
healed those who were blind from their birth;” Justin’s 
agreement with John, as against the Septuagint, in citing 
Zech. xii, 10; and his interpretation of the brazen serpent 
held up in the wilderness as symbolic of the cross. Investi- 
gation shows also that John had become coordinate with the 
synoptics in the next generation after Justin, the time of 
Tatian and Irenzus, and that even his enemies thus acknowl- 
edged his authority. 

But the strongest evidence of Justin’s accepting the Gospel 
of John is his Christology, and specially his doctrine of the 


Logos. Dr. Salmon well sums up this doctrine as follows: 


The name “Logos” is habitually used by Justin, occurring more 
than twenty times. His doctrine is that this Logos existed before 
all creation, dwelling with the Father; that he was God; that by 
him all things were made; that.this preexistent Word took form 
and became man, and was called Jesus Christ; and that he was the 
only-begotten of the Father. 


This is not all of his doctrine of the Logos, but it is enough 
to show that he agrees with John, and hence got his views 
from the fourth Gospel, since nowhere else could he have 
gotten them, not even from the Jew Philo; for both John 
and Justin differ from him. We conclude, then, that Justin 


knew and used our Seriptures, and especially our four Gos- 


pels, in substantially their present form. 
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Art. IV.—THE THIRD ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 

Tus great Conference, representing world-wide Meth- 
odism, was a delegated body. ‘Two hundred of the delegates 
came from the twelve branches of our Church family which 
compose the Eastern Section, and three hundred from the 
twelve which compose the Western. It was not a legislative 
body, and had no power whatever over the creeds, doctrines, 
polity, or work of any family connected with either group. 
Its influence was moral and indirect. It was a Conference 
of great Church leaders, who discussed, without the embar- 
rassments that cripple legislative debates, the questions that 
are of vital interest to all. 

It was a genuinely ecumenical gathering. The world is 
the parish of Methodism to-day in a far grander sense than it 
was John Wesley’s, and its “cathedral” was filled with repre- 
sentatives from every division of the earth’s surface. They 
came from the United States and Canada, from Mexico and 
South America, from the West and the East Indies, from 
Europe and Africa, from Australia and the islands of the sea. 
It was ecumenical in a grander sense, too, than can be indi- 
cated by the mention of geographical boundaries: it was the 
supreme gathering of an ecumenical Church. Some of the 
grandest meetings of the Conference were the evening gath- 
erings in St. James Hall—a place that has been sanctified by 
the hereulean work of Hugh Price Hughes. Among the 
brilliant speeches of one never-to-be-forgotten evening was 
that by Dr. J. Clefford, pastor of the Westbourne Park Baptist 
Chapel. In part he said: “This is a truly ecumenical Con- 
ference. Some called by that name are exclusive in their 
spirit. You are inclusive. You are far more than an im- 
perial Church. You are truly catholic. I rejoice in your 
thirty million adherents, but I do not count them your best 
possession. I rejoice most in your ideals. They are univer- 


sal, and your spirit is in accord with them. You have always 


stood for three great universalities: the universality of the 
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love of God, of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. These are great ideals, and huve made 
your Church and Conference truly ecumenical.” It was a 
Conference composed of men of broad vision, catholic spirit, 
keen insight, dauntless courage, rare scholarship, and wonder 
ful achievements. These men understood what Methodism 
is, what it has accomplished, and what is necessary to far 
reaching victories in the near to-morrow. These stalwart 
sons of the Church gave themselves to an honest consideration 
of vital themes. 

The opening sermon was preached by Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
theme was “Christian Experience: Its Supreme Value and 
Crowning Evidence.” Subject and sermon were in harmony 
with the spirit of the hour, and many were the devout re 
sponses. After this came the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It was a holy place and a holy hour. The afternoon 
was given up to formal addresses of weleome by Dr. Davison, 
of the British Wesleyan Conference, and Rev. Joseph Odell, 
of the Primitive Methodist Church, and replies by Bishop 
Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. John Potts, 
of the Methodist Church of Canada, and Bishop Walters, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Special mention 
should be made of the address of Dr. Davison ; it was a speech 
“of rare eloquence and surpassing beauty.” 

The morning of the second day was devoted to a presenta 
tion of the present position of Methodism in the Eastern 
Section. From the essay by Dr. Edward Boden, of the 
United Methodist Free Church, and the addresses which fol- 
lowed we learned that the Methodist bodies of New Zealand 
(with the exception of the Primitives) had become one 
Church since the last Ecumenical Conference ; that after Jan- 
uary there will be only one Methodist Church in all Austra- 
lia: that in England there is a committee for “Methodist con- 
certed action ;” that the National Council of the Evangelical! 
Free Churches had come into being largely because of the 
influence and spirit of Methodism; that Methodism of to-day 
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in that section stands high in the region of culture; that work 
for the middle and lower classes is being pushed with marked 
success in many of the great cities of the Eastern world; that 
the old Gospel of nope, salvation, and joy is powerful to save 
in the slum districts of London, Liverpool, and Manchester ; 
that temperance sentiment is on the increase—though it is 
vet many years behind America; that Methodism is rapidly 
becoming a wealthy Church, and, consequently, is exposed to 
new and supreme perils; that it is a power to lead men to re- 
pentance and a godly life, and that it stands for the highest 
morality as well as for a lofty spirituality. In the afternoon 
the position of Methodism in the Western Section was con- 
sidered. The main paper was read by Dr. John F. Goucher, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, while twelve addresses on 
the subject were made by members of the Conference. It 
was shown that the Methodist Church of Canada had pros- 
pered wonderfully and that it has now the largest enrollment 
of any Protestant Church in the Dominion; that two thirds 
of all the Methodists of the world are to be found in the 
United States; that in the United States, while the popula- 
tion has increased 14.4 times in the nineteenth century, the 
Methodist communicants have increased 91.7 times; that 
Methodism in the Western Section is “in reference to life 
spiritual and aggressive, in reference to doctrine loyal and 
witnessing, in reference to work organized and equipped, in 
reference to science and philosophy progressive and conserva- 
tive, in reference to society inspirational and constructive.” 
These addresses, taken in connection with the report of the 
Special Committee on Statistics, demonstrated that the last 
ten years have been years of signal victory. World-wide 
Methodism now has 48,334 ministers, 104,786 lay preachers, 
89,087 church buildings, 7,659,285 members, and not far 
from 30,000,000 adherents. There has been a net increase, 
in the past ten years, of 5,061 ministers, 5,584 lay preachers, 
17,891 church buildings, and 1,155,326 members. 

Friday, September 6, Dr. C. W. Smith, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, presented the opening paper, which was 
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well written, well read, and well received. The theme was, 
“The Influence of Methodism in the Promotion of Inter- 
national Peace.” Following the paper came a consideration 
of “The Causes which Make for War,” by Mr. R. W. Perks, 
M.P., of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. According to this 
vigorous and carefully trained speaker the forces that make 
for war are “ignorance,” “the profession of arms,” “the cor- 
rupt and unlicensed journalism of the day,” and “an untrue 
and unchristian conception of what is real glory and true 
heroism.” In the discussion which followed some one un- 
wisely alluded to the struggle going on in South Africa, 
and before one could tell how it happened the Conference was 
in a blaze. A criticism of the government was cheered. It 
seemed that at least sixty per cent of the English delegates 
were opposed to the conduct of the war. The afternoon 
theme was threefold. The first paper read by Dr. W. J. 
Townsend, of the Methodist New Connection, was on “The 
Relation of Methodism to the Evangelical Free Church Move- 
ment.” Bishop R. 8. Williams, of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, spoke next, on “Methodism and Christian 
Unity.” Following this came an address by Dr. T. Bowman 
Stephenson, of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, on “Interde- 
nominational Fellowship among Methodists.” This brought 
us to the climax of the day and the session. The outcome of 
that hour was not in the plan, but one could no more have kept 
the organic union of Methodism out of the debate than he 
could have kept the South African war out of the thoughts of 
men during the discussion of the morning. Dr. Stephenson 
told us that the friends in England had gone just as far as 
they could without spelling the word “union,” and prayed that 
they might have grace and sense enough to do the right thing. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing the hope that 
the beautiful dream of organic union might be realized, and 
we were assured by the leaders of the Eastern Section that 
some definite movement would take place in England in the 


near future. What is sure to happen in England ought to 


happen in America. 
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On the fourth day of the Conference a dark cloud fell over 
the body. The fatal shot had been fired in Buffalo, and as 
soon as the devotional service of the Conference was conclud- 
ed Dr. W. T. Davison, of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, of- 
fered the following resolution: 

This Conference expresses its intense indignation at the dastardly at 
tack upon the life of the President of the United States of America, its 
profound sympathy with that nation in its deep anxiety, and directs 


that a message of respectful sympathy be sent immediately to the 
President, Mrs. McKinley, and the distressed family. 


Dr. Jenkins, of the Wesleyan Church, who, twenty years ago, 
at the First Ecumenical Conference, offered resolutions of 
sympathy on the occasion of the death of President Garfield, 
seconded the resolution. Then Englishmen vied with Amer- 
icans to praise the Christian statesman at whose bedside the 
whole world was watching in anxiety and hope. It was a 
scene never to be forgotten. Eloquent men spoke with falter 
ing voices. Strong men were in tears. There was no divid 
ing line in that Conference. One could not tell which were 
Americans and which subjects of Edward VII. There was 
only one sadder day during the session, and that was when the 
Conference assembled, on the afternoon of the 16th, to listen 
to the memorial addresses of Dr. T. B. Stephenson and Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Then we knew as never before that there 
was a moral unity of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that it will 
take something more than the blunders of selfish political 
tricksters to estrange nations so closely drawn together. 

The program of that day was wonderfully rich. Dr. Tigert, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, read a very strong 
paper on “Biblical Criticism and the Christian Faith.” One 
sentence will indicate the line along which the discussion trav- 
eled: “The strands of historic Christianity, the divine Christ, 
and the certainties of Christian experience unite to form a 
threefold cord which cannot easily be broken.” Following Dr. 
Tigert came Dr. Marshall Randle, of the Wesleyan Methodist 


Church, with a paper on “Recent Corroborations of the Serip- 


ture Narrative.” In a very clear and scholarly way he 
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showed most conclusively that archeology has declared with 
no uncertain voice that the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures has not been and cannot be shaken. It was fitting that 
this presentation should be followed by “An Appeal of the 
Old Testament to the Life and Conscience of To-day,” han- 
dled in an equally satisfactory manner by Chancellor D. 8. 
Stephens, of the Methodist Protestant Church. He reminded 
us that the Old Testament holds its unique place in litera- 
ture because the Hebrew approached the supernatural in a 
realistic spirit, showed that the record must be true because 
we find a verifying experience of the unseen in modern his- 
tory and life, and closed with the words: “Ecclesiasticism, 
formalism, and tradition may pass away, but religion, based 
upon the intuitions of God, must last while human nature re- 
mains.” Listening to the papers and subsequent discussions, 
it was evident that “experience” gave to Methodism its early 
power ; that a flood of light was being poured upon the word 
of God; that the spiritual character of the Bible was more 
manifest to-day than ever before; that the book was coming 
out of the fierce fires without the smell of burning upon it; 
that we had come to a better and clearer understanding of the 
question of inspiration ; that we must have patience with bib- 
lical scholarship, and, above all, that Methodism has been but 
slightly moved by the spirit of destructive criticism because 
it has looked beyond all forms to the eternal truths which 
make their ultimate appeal to the God-consciousness in man. 
The discussion of modern sacerdotalism revealed the fact that 
our brethren beyond the sea feel the influence of a State 
Church that came out of a Reformation which was more 
political than transforming. 

“Methodism and Education in the Twentieth Century” 
provoked vigorous discussion and profitable debate. We 
were made to feel that Methodism has done and is 
doing a great work; that one twelfth of the colleges and 
universities in the United States are owned and controlled 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church alone; that our teachers 
in the new century must be aglow with Christian experience ; 
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that the Church school must be kept religious or there will be 
no warrant for its existence; that we must develop some gen- 
uinely great universities where the schoolmasters of the cen- 
tury can be trained ; that the public school must be kept free 
from the domination of any and every Church; that the min- 
istry must seek to induce the young people of Methodism to 
escape from the clutches of commercialism long enough to 
enable them to secure the best preparation for their lifework, 
and that the supreme need of the hour is a mighty baptism 
of liberality. 

With the seventh day the Conference passed to the discus- 
sion of the more practical part of the program. The great 
mass meetings in St. James Hall, in the interest of city 
evangelization, temperance, and Sabbath observance, showed 
that Methodism is trying to purify the fountains of society 
and life. The afternoon devoted to the young people’s so 
cieties of Methodism brought out the fact that this movement 
is the pastor’s right hand of power and the hope of the 
Church. The session that was given up to the question, “Is 
Methodism Retaining its Spiritual Vitality ¢’ led to the feel- 
ing that there has been no retrogression. “Practical Methods 
of Dealing with the Liquor Traffic” revealed the fact that the 


tide of temperance sentiment is rising. “The Prevalence 


and Pernicious Influence of Gambling” opened our eyes more 


than ever to the fact that this sin is on the increase. Against 
this evil the Church must hurl its sharpest lightnings. “The 
Perils of Increasing Wealth,” “The Perversion of Wealth,” 
and “The Consecration of Wealth” brought before the Con 
ference discussions which ought to be read by every layman 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The day devoted to missions 
ought to result in increased enthusiasm throughout the whole 
Church. 

The Conference left some strong impressions. Let us 
record three or four: 

1. The Conference made a profound impression upon other 
denominations and the outside world. The Review of Re- 


views said: “There was such a manifestation at this Eenu- 
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menical Conference that Englishmen felt that Methodism is 
a force that must needs be reckoned with when considering 
the problems of a nation and a world.” 

2. Methodism is one in theology, spirit, purpose, and aim, 
and it will some day be one organically throughout the earth. 

3. Methodism is an evangelistic movement. We exist, not 
because of our theology, though we have never had occasion 
to renew that; not because of our polity, though it has been 
a mighty factor in the past; not because of our institutions, 
though they are everywhere agents of blessing. We exist to 
spread scriptural holiness over the face of the earth. If we 
cease to be evangelistic our reason for being will disappear. 

4. Methodism is to have not a little to do in the work of 
molding the civilizations of to-morrow. The Anglo-Saxon is 
to be the dominating race of the future. This mighty race 
is developing colossal empires in America, Canada, and the 
British possessions of the North; in Australia, where you 
have a continent larger and richer in resources than the whole 
of Europe; in South Africa, the land of boundless possibili- 
ties; in the Philippines, which may yet be the gateway of the 
Orient; and in India, where ever-increasing millions are 
stretching out eager hands for a civilization that reflects 
the light of the Gospel. In all of these lands, where there 
are boundless opportunities, Methodism has reached the 
point of influence and power. She has the theology, 
the polity, the history, the spirit, and the experience 
that, wisely used, will make her the salvation of the nations, 
the inspiration of races, and the mother of civilizations. We 


have a place at the center of the earth at a moment that may 


be thought of as a crisis in the world’s history. If we are 
true to God and to ourselves the future will be much more 
glorious than the past has been. 


BoamuaMamitiahu 
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Art. V.—ELEMENTS OF HEBREW LITERATURE IN 
BROWNING’S “SAUL.” 
In Browning’s “Saul” we live again in the days of the 


Hebrew prophets and kings. Apart from the mere narra 


tive, apart from its historic setting, the very spirit of the 


poem is Hebraic. It embodies the feelings, the manner of 

thinking, the life of the people of those days, the spiritual 

gladness of the Psalms, and the grandeur of the prophecies. 
A strong element of the life depicted in the poem is the 

close intimacy that man has with nature. David is the shep- 

herd boy we know in the Old Testament, the “sweet psalmist 

of Israel,” the lover of all that is beautiful in nature, and 

within the darkened tent his harp sings to King Saul of the 

life in the pastures: 

Then I turned my harp, took off the lilies we twine round its cords, 

Lest they snap ‘neath the stress of the noontide—those sunbeams like 
swords !— 

And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 


They are white and untorn by the bushes, for lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream’s bed. 


” 
, 


Then he plays the tune known to the “quails on the cornland 
to the lively crickets, to the quick jerboa, “half bird and half 
mouse,” “‘a-musing outside his sand house,” and reminds us 
that 


God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are his children, one family here. 


Out there in the “dewy covert” under the shadow of He- 
bron he has studied nature in all her moods and has entered 
into the friendship of the living creatures around him. It 
is the same David who sings of the “hart panting after the 
water brooks ;” of “the pastures clothed with flocks ;” of the 
“valleys covered over with corn;” of the high hills as “a 
refuge for the wild goats, and the rocks for the conies;” of 
“the cedars of Lebanon, where the birds make their nests; as 


for the stork, the fir trees are her house.” And the Hebrew 
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sees God in nature and receives all her gifts as from the 
great Father. 
In the ninth stanza appears the spirit of the Old Testament 
promises of blessings to the obedient ; of “rain in due season, 
that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and 
thine oil;” of joyful “seedtime and harvest.” “Your thresh- 
ing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach 
unto the sowing time, . . . and I will give peace in the land.” 
These lines— 
Till, lo, thou art grown to a monarch; a people is thine; 
And all gifts which the world offers singly on one head combine!- 


echo the words in Deuteronomy: “And all people of the earth 
shall see that thou art called by the name of the Lord. 

The Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods. . .. The 
Lord shall open unto thee his good treasures.” And from 
seeing the divine in nature comes the consciousness of God 
so characteristic of the Hebrew writers. David is filled with 
this as he prays: 

O Thou who didst grant me, that day, ... thy help... 


In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word was my word, 
Still be with me! 


—recalling the words in Samuel: “The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” This spirit- 
ual element is evident particularly in the eighteenth stanza: 
I believe it! ‘Tis thou, God, that givest, ‘tis I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. 
All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to my prayer 


As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. . 
. O, speak through me now! 


This intense realization of the divine presence is felt all 
through the Hebrew Scriptures. It inspires the Israelites 
as they follow the pillar of cloud and of fire. In their battles 
they are victorious because “Thy right hand, O Lord, hath 
dashed in pieces the enemy.” They are secure at all times 
because “The Lord, he it is that doth go before thee; he will 
be with thee.” 
When Abner greets David— 
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O beloved ; God’s child with his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp strings, as if no wild heat 

Were now raging to torture the desert !— 
we are reminded of the Bible words describing the trusting 
soul as a tree that “shall not see when heat cometh, but her 
leaf shall be green.” And afterward, when David is entering 
into the presence of the King—“I groped my way on 
then once more I prayed, . . . and entered, and was not 
afraid’ —we can hear the David of the Psalms saying, “He 
shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways.” 

With the element of trust is brought out that of reverence, 
of intense solemnity, so prominent in the Hebrew mind. In 
the seventh stanza David sings of the Levites who “go up to 
the altar in glory enthroned,” and our thoughts revert to that 
scene in First Kings where “The priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord filled 
the house of the Lord.” In the fourteenth stanza David 
says: 

Let me tell out the tale to its ending—my voice to my heart 

Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels last night I took 
part, ... 

And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish like sleep. 

At last the song ceases; the harp falls from the hands of 
the player ; his soul is flooded with the light of the marvelous 


vision of the Christ, and he cries: 
O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


And we remember the words of the great Hebrew prophet: 
“A man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a 


covert from the tempest; . . . as the shadow of a great rock 
“And his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, ... The mighty God, ... The Prince of Peace. 


He will come and save you.” 


in a weary land 


Not only in its substance and spirit is the poem Hebraic, 
but also in its form. All through it we find the figurative 
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language so characteristic of the Psalms, of the book of Isaiah, 
and of other poetic books of Hebrew Scripture. It tells of 
the “wild heat raging to torture the desert,” of “those sun- 
beams like swords,” of the sheep as feeding “where the long 
grasses stifle the water,” of their return to the fold “as star 
follows star into eve and the blue far above us,” of 

The dried river channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well, 
bringing to mind the words, “He leadeth me beside the still 
waters ;” “The little hills rejoice on every side;”’ “He shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” The line, 
“The vale laughed in freedom and flowers,” suggests Isaiah’s 
words, “The mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing.” In fact, the poem is so full of Hebraic 
richness of fancy and play of imagination that he can best 
appreciate it who possesses a thorough acquaintance with 
Old Testament literature. 


1902.) Ph iosophy of the Resurrection. 


Arr. VI.—PHILOSOPHY OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Tue manger in Bethlehem, the cross on Calvary, and the 
empty sepulcher are the most impressive spots in human 
history; and the incarnation, the atonement, and the resur- 
rection are the supreme events of time. In the manger man 
received the evidence of divine truth; on the cross, the evi- 
dence of divine love; in the empty tomb, the evidence of di- 
vine power. As to the fact of the resurrection, nothing 
is more clearly stated in holy writ. For, while the incarna- 
tion and sacrifice were necessary to the redemption of man, 
they were not sufficient. Any man might affirm himself to 
be divinely incarnated, and by “the ways that are dark’ do 
many wonderful things. He might even suffer himself to 
be put to death; but only the Divine Being himself could roll 
back the curtain of death and show himself alive again unto 
the people. The resurrection is the seal of omnipotent love 
stamped deeply and indelibly upon the plan of salvation, as- 
suring man that whoso conforms his life thereto shall pass 
into a post-temporal life free from the reach of death and 
hell forever. 

Yet, with the evidence at hand of its certainty, the resur 
rection has many deniers. The Sadducee denies it in toto. 
The Swedenborgian holds to the theory that the “‘soul at death 
retains a certain ethereal investiture which will accrete to it 
self a new body.” The Universalist affirms that “the resur- 
rection is the soul returning to God;” that, “the body will 
not be raised ;” that, “the soul leaving the dead body and 
entering on its immortal career is resurrection to incorrup 
tion and glory.” Orthodoxy affirms the resurrection of sou! 
and body. The “Apostles’ Creed” is the statement of ortho- 
dox evangelical belief. 

While, however, orthodox believers accept the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, different theories concern- 


ing it are entertained by them. Some affirm that the body 


sown will not be the body raised; others that the body sown 
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is the same body that is to be raised, changed and transformed 
into the likeness of the glorious body of Christ, having such 
individuality that when friend meets friend in the resur- 
rected body recognition will be as complete as when they met 
in the natural body. Those who hold that there is a resur- 
rection but not of the body sown claim the tenability of their 
doctrine by virtue of the apparent impossibility of the same 
body being retained or found again. They claim that because 
of the decomposition, disintegration, and absorption of the 
elements of the body by other organisms, and their dissemina- 
tion everywhere, the resurrection of the same body is impossi- 
ble. That the fact of the flux of bodily elements makes the 
resurrection of the same body appear as a thing incredible 
cannot be denied. Indeed, we confess that to affirm the con- 
trary seems beset with insurmountable difficulties. However, 
the “inspired writer” says, “Ah Lord God, behold, thou hast 
made the heaven and the earth by thy great power and 
stretched out arm, and there is nothing too hard for thee.” 
“The things,” Jesus declared, “which are impossible with 
men are possible with God.” We therefore affirm that God 
must have some method whereby the body sown will be the 
body raised. 

1. If there is an atom of matter in all the universe of which 
God is not cognizant he neither “fills heaven and earth” nor 
is he omniscient. But we affirm that every atom of matter 
in the universe is open to God’s cognition. Job says, “I 
know that thou canst do everything, and no thought can be 
withholden from thee;” also Psa. exxxix, 7-12. It is not 
necessary that the atoms of the body should remain where 
they are placed in order that God may know where they be- 
long. But we are asked, “How will it be if a body dies having 
in its substance some of the identical matter which belonged 
to a body that had died before it? For example, the Egyp- 
tian gardener fertilizes his onion beds with the pulverized 
bodies taken from ancient tombs. Consequently the person 
who eats an Egyptian onion absorbs some of the atoms 


which once were incorporated in the body of an Egyp- 
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tian. If, therefore, an American dies with atoms in his body 
which once belonged to an Egyptian’s body whose shall his 
body be in the resurrection?’ To this question we reply: All 
scientists have agreed on what they consider an axiomatic 
principle, namely, all substances, whether animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, solid, liquid, or gaseous, are composed of atoms 
which are always the same, whether found in flesh or blood, 
wood or stone, air or water, etc. An atom of oxygen is always 
oxygen. It never is and never can be anything else. So of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, gold, silver, ete. And while there are 
some sixty-seven primal elements, yet the great mass of the 
universe, as far as discovered, is composed of only fifteen 
of them. 

Again, all scientists are agreed that all substances are the 
result of the combination of various kinds of atoms. Hence 
very different substances may be composed of atoms the 
same in kind, but arranged in a different order. For ex- 
ample, aleohol is composed of four atoms carbon, six atoms 
hydrogen, and two atoms oxygen to a molecule equaling 
twelve atoms. Vinegar has four atoms carbon, four atoms 
hydrogen, and four atoms oxygen in a molecule of twelve 
atoms. The only difference between turpentine and camphor 
is that camphor has two atoms of oxygen to every molecule, 
whereas turpentine has none. 


Another thing scientists are agreed upon is that these atoms 


are always the same in size, shape, density, and weight. So 


that any atom of oxygen is just the same as every other atom 
of oxygen in the universe; and the same is true of every 
other kind of atom. 

There is still another thing in which there is general agree- 
ment, namely, that in the course of from seven to nine years 
every human body has thrown out every atom of matter con 
tained in it and substituted other atoms therefor. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, the body has not changed, since 
the discarded atoms, and those which are substituted for 
them, arg in no wise different. There is not an atom in your 
body which was there ten years ago, notwithstanding your 
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identity is unchanged. Now, if by this process of substitu- 
tion and continuous flux every atom in the body may be re- 
placed while the body still remains the same, what need is 
there for the atoms of the body which are deposited in the 
grave to remain there? What does it signify if the various 
atoms of this body are separated by hundreds of miles? Drop 
the body into the bosom of old ocean; let it be consumed by 
fire; throw it into the chute of the dissecting room, or lay it 
reverently in the grave, it is all one to this body. All that 
is required in the resurrection is enough atoms of the kinds 
it had at death. 

Now, God knows just how many and what kind of atoms 
the body carried into the grave, how they were arranged, and 
in what proportion. And when he raises the body it will be 
just as truly the identical body placed in the grave as our 
bodies are now the identical bodies we had ten years ago. 
And since this resurrected body will not have had “Old 
Time” inscribing on it his hieroglyphics its recognition by 
those who knew it before death will be instantaneous. 

God alone knows where the atoms are that composed our 
bodies twenty years ago. Some of them may be thousands 
of miles away, doing duty in the body of some animal or other 
thing. And God alone knows where all the atoms came from 
that make up our bodies now. And yet we know we have the 
same bodies we always had. Therefore we affirm it does not 
matter what becomes of the material of any body after death. 
God, who first made the body from dust (atoms) of the earth, 
will have no trouble to set it up again the same body, just as 
it was buried, minus its mortality. And so from purely scien 
tific data it is not only possible, but highly probable, that 
it will be the identical body that was laid in the grave. 

2. Again, the term “resurrection” is meaningless and ab 
surd if this be not the body raised. The term signifies to 
“stand again,” or “rise again,” from re, “again,” and sur 
gere, “to rise.” Now, to “rise again” cannot be predicated 
of anything but the same thing that was set or laid or thrown 


down. Nothing can be put up again unless it was up before. 
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Hence when it is affirmed that this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality it cannot mean another. If resurrection means 
anything it is that this body, the one sown, shall be repro- 
duced and changed into a deathless body, to be the soul’s 
instrument for the experiences of eternity. And the lan- 
guage used by the New Testament writers shows that they 
understood this. Take, for instance, Phil. iii, 20, 21. Now, 
if Paul did not mean to teach the resurrection of this body, 
why did a writer of his learning use such words as metas- 
kamatiset, signifying “to remodel,” and summorphon? Can 
anything be remodeled which did not previously exist? It 
is this vile body, this corrupt, mortal body, not another, that 
is to be remodeled from a natural to a spiritual body and 
conformed to the likeness of the glorious body of Christ. 
Professor Williams, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, one of 
the most thorough Greek scholars of the day, says, “This 
resurrection is not a figurative one; nor is the body which 
shall rise a substitute for the old one.” Dr. Cocker, author 
of Greek Philosophy, says the same in substance. From the 
New Testament Scriptures we learn not only that the body 
buried is the body raised, but that the bodies in their graves 
are to be raised first—that is, replaced upon the earth, just 
as they were before they died. Then the bodies raised, to- 
gether with the bodies of those who had not died, shall be 
changed.* Then will the bodies of children, cripples, and 
the deformed, if it be essential to their eternal good, be 


changed into bodies of normal! size and normal conditions, 


just such bodies as will best serve the soul for its rapturous 


service in glory. 
3. Again, from the analogies of Scripture what else can be 
understood as the body to be raised, other than this body 


which the soul vacates at death ? 


Christ, we are told, is the 
first fruits. First fruits cannot be different in kind from 
following fruits. The term “first” is meaningless if the fol- 
lowing are not like that of which the first was the sample. 
Now, with what body did Jesus rise? He said, “Destroy this 


* Rom. viii, 11; 1 Cor. xv, 51-34; Phil. iii, 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv, 13-17; Job xix, 25, 2 
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temple, and in three days I will raise it up again.” But we 
are told that he was only a short time in the tomb, and his 
body had no time to decompose. This, however, is im- 
material. When the end comes there will doubtless be some 
bodies just buried, and not having had time to disintegrate, 
they will naturally be the bodies raised, as was Christ’s; 
but we are not to understand, therefore, that all those whose 
bodies have lain long enongh to dissolve will have a resur- 
rection body different from others. It would have made 
no difference as to the body of Christ whether he had lain 
three days, three years, or three centuries in the tomb. It 
was the “Divine Being” who did the resurrecting. And he 
could have commanded the right number, kind, and arrange- 
ment of atoms in the reproduction of his identical body, in 
all its parts and wounds, so that any doubting Thomas might 
have seen and felt the nail-piereed hands and touched the 
wounded side. All the details of the body would have been 
just the same as when loving hands prepared it for burial. 
In connection with the resurrection of Christ we are given 
a case in point, Matt. xxvii, 52, 53. Now, it is quite possible 
that some of the saints mentioned had been dead for several 
years. If so, their bodies were either altogether decomposed 
or far on the way to decomposition ; but those bodies arose. 
Again from the translations of Enoch and Elijah, and 
from what Paul says in his letter to the Thessalonians, the 
presumption is that all are to make their final entry into the 
future life just as Enoch, Elijah, and Jesus did. Those 
who remain at the last day are not to precede those who are 
in their graves. Now, Enoch, Elijah, Jesus, and the saints 
who arose after the resurrection, together with those whe 
shall remain, not having died when the last day comes, will 
ascend to glory with these same bodies changed. Does not the 
force, then, of these analogies compel us to accept as true the 
doctrine that, since the living are to have no priority over the 
dead in ascension to glory, the latter are to be raised first 
to the same level of the bodies of the living? That is, the 
dead as well as those then in the natural body are to be raised 
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to the same condition and ascend with the same bodies 
changed. ‘God is no respecter of persons.” There is nothing 
in science, reason, or the Scriptures to lead us even to infer 
that the bodies of the dead will be changed to celestial bodies 
from any other than the same natural bodies in which they 
lived on the earth. All speculation to the contrary is the 
product of pure rationalism with God left out. 

4. The resurrection body will be a substantial body from 
which the poison of sin has been eliminated. It will be a 
body whose rhythmic movements will all be in sweet accord 
with its beneficent Creator. The nerves, which are now the 
electric lines for conducting the lightning strokes of pain, 
will then be the delightful highways of exhilarating bliss. 
Every quickened sense will be an avenue of enrapturing joy. 
The voice will ever be wanting to swell a song, speak a rap- 
ture, or shout a praise. It will be a perfect body; more su- 
perior to itself when in the natural, corruptible, mortal state 
than carbon in the diamond state is superior to itself in the 
coal state. These bodies shall be changed. God says so in 
his word. This corruptible must put on incorruption. This 
mortal must put on immortality. This body, full of the dross 
of sin and death, will go into the crucible of the Infinite and 


Divine Assayer, and must come forth purified and immortal- 


ized. For, as we have borne the image of the earthly, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly. And that heaven- 
ly is to be a real, plain, glorified, substantial body. It will 
be this sin-racked tenement of clay all built up again into an 
imperishable domicile founded on the Rock of eternal ages, 
in the realm of eternal day. 


LPC O Lee. 
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Art. VIL.—AGNOSTICISM AT THE GRAVE. 


Own the 22d of December, 1880, Mrs. Cross, better known 
as “George Eliot,” passed away in her sixtieth year. While 
comparatively young she went to London, and soon acquired 
some distinction as a writer in the Westminster Review, and 
afterward as the translator of Strauss’s Life of Christ, a book 
which is now disowned by the very school that gave it enthu- 
siastic reception when it first appeared. The influence which 
such men as John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, George 
Henry Lewes, and others of the same skeptical type of thought 
exercised on her mind was so controlling that at the com- 
mencement of her literary career she forsook the foundations 
of revealed religion, and during the subsequent years lived, 
and apparently died, in sympathy with the teachings of that 
school which exclude a personal God. This gifted woman 
passed away from earth uncheered by the blessed consolations 
and hopes which the Christian religion alone can impart. 

It is not, however, to the events which marked the closing 
hours of her life, but to her funeral and to the group of noted 
admirers and friends that gathered around her grave, that 
we desire to call attention. In that distinguished company 
of mourners were found the chief representatives of mod- 
ern unbelief: Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Professors 
Tyndall and Huxley, Frederic Harrison, and a large number 
of others of the same faith or no faith. We are assured that 
the exercises in connection with that funeral were, to a great 
extent, under the direction of the individuals just named. 
For the ministrations conducted over that tomb they were 
largely responsible. Here was an excellent opportunity for 
an undisguised exhibition of scientifie consistency, and, of 
course, those bold and fearless men would certainly not al- 
low a rare public occasion like this to pass away without 
illustrating the practical application of those teachings which 


they have made so large an expenditure of time, talent, effort, 


and life to spread broadcast among their fellows. 
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In the actual presence of death and the newly opened grave 
what position did those apostles of doubt and denial assume ¢ 
Surely those men, who have spoken of the cherished hopes of 
millions with heartless unconcern, and who have attacked the 
very foundations of the sacred edifice of Christianity, would 
not shrink from announcing and applying the principles 
which they propose as a substitute for that faith which they 
have persistently endeavored to repudiate if not utterly to 
destroy. What we have now a right to expect, in the presence 
of such an opportunity, is a scientific and logical consistency 
from men who have had much to say about the absence of 
this most desirable element in departments other than their 
own. As they stood with uncovered heads on that cold De- 
cember day around that grave, and with an observing world 
looking quietly on, an address something like the following 
might reasonably have been expected from some member of 
that distinguished group: 

“Dear friends, we stand to-day in the presence of a sol- 
emn and universal fact. Death has hushed into a lasting 
silence a voice we all have loved to hear. A great light has 
suddenly been extinguished, and we are left to mourn for 
one who has passed from our sight to return no more forever. 
Having abandoned the teachings of the venerable religion, 
we kindle no resurrection light upon this grave, but around 


it we weave the crape of a bitter bereavement and of cold 


despair. We dismiss from our minds and hearts the hopes 


of the Christian faith, and accept this unwelcome interrup- 
tion to our communion with thedeparted as apainful fact over 
which we have no control. It is useless, however, to grieve too 
much, for the laws of nature move onward with resistless and 
pitiless sweep, and in their ruthless march steal from us the 
objects of our tenderest love. We will act like men under 
the crushing sorrows of life and, with a patient resignation 
to the unknown, bow to the omnipotent forces which sur- 
round us and like iron bands of mystery bafile us on every 
side. 


“Tt is also useless to pray, for we have no knowledge of any 
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being who will hear our appeal. That a Supreme Intelli- 
gence exists we admit as an abstract probability; but so far 
as our own investigations have led us we can only speak of 
such a power as ‘the Inscrutable Secret,’ ‘the Unconditioned 
and Unknown,’ ‘the Unseen Reality,’ ‘the Insolvable Mys- 
tery.” We are as orphans in a fatherless universe, and the 
only fitting attitude for us in this trying hour is a becoming 
submission to the mighty energies that sweep around us on 
every side. 

“As to the future of our dear friend we have nothing to 
say. The cold arms of death embrace her now, and our teach- 
ings have led us to the sad conviction that this tomb is the 
final and everlasting terminus of our illustrious associate. 
Though her influence may spread itself for generations, like 
the calm, sweet morning of a summer’s day, we believe that 
her conscious, personal existence has been annihilated, never 
to be built up again. All that our philosophy permits us to 
say is that our companion has reached the climax of her 
development, the possibilities of her existence have been real- 
ized and exhausted, and from the summit of a splendid in- 
tellectual achievement she has simply gone down into the 
vast darkness of an unending night. She has doubtless 
‘melted away into the infinite azure of the past.’ The opera- 
tions of Nature are severe and profoundly mysterious, for 
she tosses her creatures out of nothingness into nothingness 
again, and tells them not whence they came or whither they 
go. She wraps man in darkness and makes him ever long for 
the light. We are the helpless victims of remorseless law, 
and we stand appalled at life’s mysteries; the solitude and 
silence of death, the painful doubt as to the future and the 
infinite spaces above us, fill us with a wonder we cannot sat- 
isfy, inquiries we cannot answer, and a grief we cannot soothe. 

“Life is a narrow vale between the barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 
We ery aloud, and are answered only by an empty echo. 

“Gathered friends, our parting words to our buried com- 
panion are: ‘We leave thee, great and dear friend, “to lie in 
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cold obstruction and to rot,” and with pained yet fearless 
hearts go on our way.’ ” 

Was anything like this address delivered on that occasion 
by that scientific company as they assembled at the tomb in 
which the body of that distinguished woman was laid? In- 
deed there was not. On the contrary, a Protestant clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr. Sadler, selected by those men of scientific and 
philosophic fame, performed the final rites, and in solemn 
tones uttered the following words: 

“My fellow-mourners, not with earthly affection only, but 
also with heavenly hopes, let us fulfill the duty now laid upon 
us. As the noblest lives are the truest, so are the loftiest 
faiths. It would be strange if she should have created im- 
mortal things, and yet be no more than mortal herself. It 
would be strange if names and influences should be immortal, 
and not the souls that gave them immortality. No! the love 
and grief at parting are prophecies, and clinging memories 
are an abiding pledge of a better life to come. So, then, we 
take home the words of Christ: ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.’ 

“Great and beloved friend, we bid thee farewell, but only 
for a little while, till death shall come again and unite for- 
ever those whom he has separated for a time.” 

Then followed the prayer and benediction: 

“Now may He who hath given us everlasting consolation 
and good hope through grace comfort our hearts, and estab- 
lish us in every good word and work.” 

Now, this action, performed before the gaze of the world, 
meant one of two things: it was either a heartless prearranged 
mockery or a public acknowledgment of the appropriateness 
and power of the fundamental teachings of that religion 
which consciously and unconsciously those leaders of unbe- 
lief have sought either to ignore or destroy. We cannot think 
that those men went to that grave with a fixed determination 
to countenance what they regarded as a meaningless delusion 


and sham, and by this unmanly conduct to insult the memory 
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of their cherished friend, from whose voiceless lips there 
could come no word of crushing rebuke. Surely their posi- 
tion presents a paradox which it is difficult to explain. 
Agnosticism at the grave is utterly impotent. Here we have 
but one instance out of a multitude illustrating to what illog- 
ical straits men of purely materialistic speculations are 
driven. As one has said, “The logic of death is mightier than 
the theories of men, no matter how revolutionary those theo- 
ries may be.” For once those eminent scientific characters 
failed to be consistent. All their attacks upon vital questions 
of religion were practically set aside, and the scene under re- 
view carries with it a voice which speaks loudly of the utter 
helplessness and hopelessness of unbelief in the hours of man’s 
greatest need. 

The confessions of men who have played a prominent part 
in giving shape and influence to teachings of an agnostic 
character are worthy of widespread attention. Though the 
individuals referred to stoutly rebel against what they are 
pleased to call the “east wind of authority,” “the drum ecele- 
siastic,” and the “sloppy talk of sentimentalists,” they cannot 
but acknowledge the glaring incompleteness of all their hy- 
potheses to reach and cover all the great wants of our exist- 
ence, in the various stages of its development. The late Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has said that “No atheistic reasoning can dis- 
lodge religion from the heart of man. Logie cannot deprive 
us of life; and religion is life to the religious. The logical 
feebleness of physical science is not sufficiently borne in 


oe 


mind Again he has said that “Beyond and above and 
around all the real mystery of this universe lies unsolved, 
and so far as we are concerned is incapable of solution.” In 
his first preface to one of his books he says, “I have noticed 
during years of self-observation that it is not in hours of 
clearness and vigor that this doctrine [that of material 
atheism] commends itself to my mind; that in the presence 
of stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and disap- 


pears, as offering no solution of the mystery in which we 


dwell and of which we form a part.” Huxley on a certain 
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occasion said, “Have I not given my testimony that the reli- 
gious sentiments are the noblest and most humane of man’s 
emotions?’ And again, “I, individually, am no materialist, 
but, on the contrary, believe materialism to involve grave 
philosophic error.” Darwin, too, acknowledged that the 
question respecting the existence of a Creator and Ruler of 
the universe has been answered in the affirmative “by the 
highest intellects that ever lived.” Herbert Spencer has also 
admitted that “The atheistic theory is not only absolutely un- 
thinkable, but even if it were thinkable would offer no solu- 
tion of life and the universe in which that life is found.” The 
language of Mr. George J. Holyoke, in spite of his downright 
unbelief, admits his strong yearning for another life. In 
one of the most touching passages in his writings he speaks 
of this strong desire, in which he should enjoy the society of 
his daughter, lost to him—according to his theory—forever. 
His words are: “ ‘My dada’s coming to see me,’ Madeline ex- 
claimed on the night of her death, with that full, pure, and 
thrilling tene which marked her when in health. ‘I am sure 
he is coming to-night, mamma ;’ and then, remembering that 
that could not be, she said, ‘Write to him, mamma; he will 
come to see me.’ And these were the last words that she 
uttered ; and all that remains now is the memory of that cheer- 
less, fireless room, and the midnight reverberations of that 
voice which I would give a new world to hear again.” “Yes,” 
he says, “I shall be pleased to find a life after this; a future 
life, bringing with it the admission to such companionship, 


would be a noble jov to contemplate.” Thomas ¢ ‘ooper, when 


his mind was under the deep darkness of a godless infidelity, 


penned the following lines: 


Farewell, grand Sun! How my weak heart revolts 

At that appalling thought—that my last look 

At thy great light must come! O, I could brook 

The dungeon though eterne! the priest’s own hell, 

Aye, or a thousand hells, in thought unshook, 

Rather than nothingness! and yet the knell, 

I fear, is near that sounds—to consciousness farewell! 


The language of the late Robert G. Ingersoll is also a confes- 
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sion of the impotence of unbelief in the presence of sorrow 
and death. Among other things which he said at his broth- 
er’s funeral, the following is worthy of note: “For whether 
in mid-sea or among the breakers of the farther shore a wreck 
must mark at last the end of each; and all and every life, no 
matter if its every hour is rich with love and every moment 
jeweled with a joy, will at its close become a tragedy, as sad 
and deep and dark as can be woven of the warp and woof of 
mystery and death.” 

Agnosticism and the whole brood of skeptical speculations 
and denials are not only speechless at the grave, but they are 
marked by a painful impotency when confronted by many of 
the great facts and experiences of life. From abundance of 
evidence it is clear that the doubt and denial of the present 
is only an eddy in the tide of Christian progress. The ulti- 
imate victory of materialism is only a baseless dream. The 
best instincts of humanity, the great stretches of the world’s 
misery and want, the solemn facts of life and death, the im- 
perishable anticipations of the best and noblest of the race as 
to the future, the universal ideas as to the great spiritualities 
above us, the incompleteness of an unbelieving science or 
philosophy to cover man’s existence and his needs—all, all 
ure indestructible guarantees that that religion which speaks 
to us of the seen and unseen, of the present and future, and 
answers many of the burning questions which gather around 
our life and death, will live on and on until its mission is ac- 
complished and its divine and glorious work on earth is done. 


Allin. War eiborn 
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Arr. VIIL—TYPES AND HOPES OF AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY, 

As one looks back over the work of the makers of the 
American republic the toilers and their triumph are strangely 
mingled in the vision that rises from the past. The mighty 
fabric and the fashioners thereof melt together as if in a dis 
solving view. The two resemble each other. This is the 
secret of the power of patriotism. The man refuses to sep 
arate his land from himself. He loves her. He dreams of 
her. He braves a thousand ills for her peace and dies for 
her salvation. Not always is he clear in his analysis of the 
bonds that bind him to his idol. Reverence, not reflection, 
is priest. “The modern nation,” says Bosanquet, “is a his 
tory and a religion rather than a clear-cut idea.” Few actors 
in the national drama are enabled to define clearly the na- 
tional idea under whose impulse the vast procession is borne 
onward. The nation as an “idea-force” is one of the im- 
measurables that defy the standards of contemporaries. Not 
till experiment has approved theory are men qualified to 
judge the strain-resisting might of their governmental formu- 
las. No one, for instance, living in the flame of the struggl 
forty years ago could tell the power of the national sentiment 
which finally won, for both friend and enemy, vast benefits. 

Popular governments are to many thinkers a questionable 
expedient. Few of these critics are of native birth, We 
have so long encouraged an easy confidence in our theory 
of sovereignty that the entire sanity of an objector is highly 
problematical when examined by the enthusiastic American. 
With him the ery is, “America against the world, and a long 
lease for our kind of rule!” Yet Sir Henry Maine has con 
cluded that “there is not at present sufficient evidence to 
warrant the common belief that these governments are likely 
to be of indefinitely long duration.” The leaden forecast 


has its offset in the cheering words of the fairest eritie we 


have had from over the sea, for Mr. Bryce says, “They are 
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something more than an experiment, for they are believed to 
disclose and display the type of institutions toward which, 
as by a law of fate, the rest of mankind are forced to move, 
some with swifter, others with slower, but all with unresting 
feet.” Was it ever true that these words of the Englishman 
could not have been appropriate? What right have we now 
to say they have the ring of the true prophet? Are we in- 
deed the file-leader of the world’s political thought? If so, 
how have we achieved the proud but perilous eminence? An 
intelligent scrutiny of the nation’s career will show our re- 
lation to a double problem. We have attacked the ¢hief 
problem, from a political point of view, of civilization, name- 
ly, how to secure concerted action upon a large scale without 
injury to local independence, and in the second place we have 
engaged the world’s interest in our efforts to lift the lowly 
American citizen to a place beside the world masters. We 
have combined these two in one and have made the one the 
minister of the other. The man and the movement must be 
inseparable if both are to get their tallest elevation. Fortu- 
nate people we. Scarcely another people in the past has been 
found able to inflame, as we have done, certain lives with the 
very innermost fire of the national ideal. With us at times 
the man and the idea have been almost indistinguishable. 
Peculiar types of character and peculiar crises have been 
united to get huge gains for human progress. Let us recall 
some of these: 

In the preeminently experimental stage of American de- 
mocracy we broke the bonds that held us to Europe and 
established a union of States for the common good. In the 
second stage we enabled the popular heart to offer a challeng: 
to the foes of what had been after a sort a hypothetic nation- 
ality. In the third stage we translated a theory into fact 
and stood forth in the eyes of all men the sure and sane holders 
of the prize which old Time had offered to those worthy to 
win. The problematical was finally realized. The mere 


vision of other days had become the daily joy and common- 


place story of later time. 
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At first the freemen of Washington’s day saw men as trees 
walking. Against weighty odds they faced the future. A 
notable reaction was sweeping over the Old World in the last 
half of the eighteenth century. Washington’s experiment 
pressed for recognition, an unwelcome guest, into the court 
of human judgment when such rulers as Joseph of Austria, 
Frederick the Great, and Catherine of Russia were the politi- 
cal fashion plates before which the incompetent George III 
measured himself and then tailored his sturdy frame in like- 
fitting garments. If one says the ideal of these great rulers 
—and most of them were truly great—was that of serviceable 
despotism, it yet remains that, while they were benevolent, 
they were despotic. The people’s share in the benefits of gov- 
ernment was a matter of course, but the people’s share in 
governing was out of the question. In such a time rose up 
the young nation of the West and, finding its basic principle 
in the rights of a strong self-governing democracy, challenged 
all comers for right of way, substituting for the reactionary 
paternalisms of Europe the blessings of the first great popular 
government of the ages. 

Our fathers outlined a continental scheme. They must 
have room for the fullest trial. It mattered not if Frederick 
the Great had sneered at the folly of such men as Adams and 
Henry and Franklin, saying that a democratic government 
could not succeed upon a large domain. Was it true that 
only an empire could hope for glory when handling with im- 
perial virility the vast concerns of a widely extended terri- 
tory, and must a republic be reduced to a few square miles 
to be enduring? Was monarchy alone to be massive? Folly 
might smile with scorn before the event, but History laughed 
afterward over the manly work of her wiser children, as 
brave as wise. Today the descendants of the men who 
fought our sires have come to see that what was gained by 
our triumph was gained in part for them as well as for us. 
The American Revolution saved the day for English parlia- 


mentary prerogative. We won indeed for ourselves, but the 
. . 


mother country reaped a rich harvest, and the grain was of 
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the same planting that rooted itself in the bloody soil of 
Trenton and Saratoga, the grain of representative govern- 
ment. How the men and the movement fitted together! They 
shine like twin stars in the heavens. Each leaned upon the 
other and gave the other help and larger life. The Western 
world, when it sought a leader as sample of its life, was mar- 
velously fortunate. Indeed, the right man was more easy 
to find than the correct form of government. Happy folk 
they, not to have to ask patient and pitying consideration 
from onlookers, in the fear that they had no match in man- 
hood for their prize governmental hypothesis. Did ever a 
people start so high? The most important motion passed 
by the Continental Congress was that which appointed Colonel 
George Washington, of Virginia, as general of the tattered 
American army. Patrick Henry voiced a common feeling 


when he said, “If you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man upon that floor.” Yet how completely the chosen man 
was to fill the eyes of all men, the world around, the eloquent 
patriot could not know. When the wearying war had ended 
the soldier was found to be a statesman, and it was due to 
him in very large measure that the jealous opposition of some 
of the States to the adoption of the Constitution was abated: 
what Washington favored could not be unwise; the man was 
worth volumes of argument; his personality transcended all 
other persuasions. When, again, the constitutional provi- 
sions for a chief magistrate were to be put into operation the 
universality of consent in turning to Washington for first 
President will always compel us to think that the makers of 
the Constitution had him in mind all the while as the only 
suitable leader—too wise to blunder, too courageous to shirk, 
too unselfish to promote his own good at the nation’s cost, and 
too great for envy. When we apply the supreme test of 
character, that of a man’s use of power, to the tall Virginian, 


to what crests of moral grandeur does he not ascend! When 
his official work is done he goes back to his estate a private 
gentleman, the first citizen of the world. Thus he gave to 
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the American theory its indubitable proof of ability to swing 
the ages around to where the immediate triumph of a daring 
experiment and the rational hope of still nobler achievement 
might anoint, as with the oil of a holy vision, the eyesight of 
mankind. Washington built himself into the Constitution, 
and both of these have been taken to heart by the American 
people for evermore. Does anyone ask what was his best 
gift to this people? He gave himself first, and himself last. 
What this was is well put in the words of the leading English 
historian of that period. According to Lecky, “Of all th 
great men in history he was the most invariably judicious, 
and there is scarcely a rash word or action or judgment re 
corded of him.” Not only Americans but Englishmen 
learned that in him “America had found a man who could 
be induced by no earthly motive to tell a falsehood, or to 
break an engagement, or to commit any dishonorable act. 
Men of this moral type are happily not rare, and we have 
all met them in our experience; but there is scarcely another 
instance in history of such a man having reached and main 
tained the highest position in the convulsions of civil war and 
of a great popular agitation.” This, then, was Washington’s 
supreme contribution to the solution of the double problem 
of democracy and nationality. It is evident that when the 
makers of the Constitution were gathered together in the 
summer of 1787 they were not attempting to fashion a per- 
fect instrument of government, not a flawless paper of human 
rights nor a matchless method of securing them, but the bur- 
den of their counsel was to lift high the seaffold of constitu 
tional provisions up against the rising manhood of the ages 
and thus become the largest guarantee of tremulous human 
hopes and the most sanguine prophecy of an emancipated 
humanity. They addressed themselves to the ultimate task 
of great souls. “I cannot play upon any stringed instru- 
ment,” said Themistocles, “but I can tell you how of a little 


village to make a great and glorious citv.” Thus it was with 


them in general and with Washington in special. There was 


much that he was not. That is of small concern. But one 
16 
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immortal thing he did, and that was to transform the 
eighteenth-century political Valley Forge of wintry despair 
into the nineteenth-century heroism of effort to rival his splen- 
did example. Was not this enough ¢ 

Thus we got our start. The movement was on. A few 
decades swept by. The Mississippi valley filled with a race 
in whose laps were lying a million babes ready for call to 
defend the Union. Another epoch ushers in the “reign of 
Andrew Jackson,” as Von Holst ealls it. Here for the first 
time the people, somewhat aside from their leaders, had won. 
What a poor prophet was John Adams, who wrote in his de- 
fense of the Constitution in 1787, “The rich, the well-born, 
and the able must be separated from the mass, and placed by 


*! In the second stage we see for the 


themselves in a Senate’ 
first time a popular gripping of the idea of nationality. This 
was no mean triumph. Democracy recognized nationality, 
and each got honor from the other. The great West had won 
in placing the warrior of New Orleans at the head of all the 
people. There was much pride, also much chagrin, but the 
lesson of nationality resting upon the popular heart was well 
worth the learning even though attended by much that was 
coarse. Even though the capital of the nation felt the vul- 
garizing tone of the administration, yet it was an immense 
gain to have democracy come to amicable terms with nation- 
alitv. Jackson was the medium of this communication. He 
was the borderer’s incarnate impatience of restraint; he was 
narrow, willful, impulsive, but honest, brave, energetic, and 
conscious of duty. While he demanded subservience from 
his followers, and his court was now and then a camping 
ground for flatterers, he was loyal to his friends and the soul 
of chivalric courtesy to womankind. Jackson was democracy 
despotized in behalf of nationality. He represented the sen- 
timent of nationality in and from a section wherein the senti- 
ment was yearly becoming imperiled through the combina- 
tion of an unsettled constitutional question and the enriching 
growth of slave labor. In him a partisan leader became the 


personification of the national idea. He was a slave owner, 
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but he loved the Union. While he loathed the abolitionist, 
he detested the nullification creed of the South. In his chal- 
lenge to Calhounism he lifted from peril the ideal of Wash- 
ington, and the great proposition was not lost sight of, but 
was cared for till such time as the North, more insistent 
against the spread of the contrary idea of the South, should 
also find itself able to cope with the opposition that would be 
sure to come when the South discovered its way was being 
hedged about and its chance of successful conflict less ning 
with each passing decade. But no open physical force was 
yet to be used. Wrath spent itself in words. The President 
stayed strife till argument could be made. How wonderful 
that scene in the United States Senate when Hayne and Web- 
ster crossed their shining blades! After the debate was ended 
each side had spoken its utmost. Concrete fact was to follow 
with its justification of the “national idea-force” that inspired 
the discussion. No one could know at the time how later 
history would speak. It is interesting to note how differ- 
ently thinkers measure the values of the arguments used in 
the historic debate. Some hold, with Senator Lodge, that 
Webster’s position was historically unsound, though pro- 
phetie. In this Professor Woodrow Wilson seems to agree 
when he says that Hayne had the old and Webster the new 
ground—for Hayne rested his case on the premises of Jeffer- 
son and the attitude of the New England Federalists, in the 
minds of many of whom the Constitution was a compact from 
which the several States did not lose their right to secede. 
Others differ from this view, and as proof, in part, point to 
the fact that even South Carolina in the first quarter of the 
century was an ardent supporter of the Union and condemned 
the action of the Hartford Convention. Houston, in his 
“Nullification in South Carolina,” agrees, and goes further to 
say that, while it is true that in a sense the North advanced 
to the position and assumed the utmost consequences of Web- 
ster’s argument, South Carolina had retrograded. While 
keeping up with the progressive fc~*es till about 1820, and 


in the front rank, she then ealled a halt, and finally became 
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obstructive. It is significant, in either case, that the logic 
of Webster found its highest validity in the seal of battle 
interpretation, when a mighty host died to prove the argu- 
ment worth the making, and among the number was the son 
of the orator. 

When we take our stand in the middle of the century we 
tind the problem has grown exceedingly complicated in the 
passing years. We cannot say that the experiment of uniting 
democracy and nationality has failed, but it has been severely 
strained. Neither democracy nor nationality is quite sure 
of its position. It is true that the implications of our pres- 
ent attitude toward both of these elements of progress lay 
couched in the Constitution, yet searcely one half of the adult 
manhood of the early days enjoyed suffrage rights, while the 
conviction of a national destiny found, even up to the days of 
Seward, Phillips, and Greeley, slender hope of defense in 
the words of statesman, orator, and editor. It was Phillips 
who railed at the great document; it was Greeley who began 
as an abolitionist and, when the strife waxed hot, favored 
separation; Seward had spoken of the “irrepressible” con- 
flict, and yet he minified the gravity of the situation on the 
eve of the most colossal civil war of the ages. The inevitable 
had come, and with it the supreme test of all the noble aims, 
speculations, and plans of the father of our republic. The 
crisis was of double proportions since both ideals were men- 
aced—for with disunion democracy was sure to suffer. The 
effort of the seceding States carried with it the logical results 
of its own illogical defense: if a dozen States could revolt 
from the original Union why not one or more from the late 
confederation? This was evident in the attitude of Gov- 
ernor Brown, of Georgia, who talked back vigorously to 
Jefferson Davis, and in the spirit of Zebulon B. Vance, of 
North Carolina, who threatened in 1863 to order out the 
State militia to exclude the troops of President Davis from 
the State. As to the second loss, that of popular rights, the 
possible break-up of the Union foreboded a reaction toward 


aristocracy. The number of slaveholders was steadily de- 
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creasing in every decade in proportion to the whole Southern 
population, and political power was passing, as by faith, into 
the hands of the men whose economic advantage carried over 
into social and political supremacy. Not only was the Union 
in peril, but also one of the slowly gained ideals of manhood 
right was near its burial—or its triumph. How both of these 
were saved is the familiar story of a million firesides. The 
new times and the new type of man came together: such 
another lover of the Union and such another defender of the 
manhood ideal was not to be found among men as Abraham 
Lincoln proved to be in the hour of need. 

The test of nationality is at hand. The test of democracy 
is at hand. Both will suffer irremediable wrong if either 
falls by the way. Did ever two of civilization’s ideals ery 
more strenuously for restatement and restoration than in the 
“sixties” of the nineteenth century? The nature of the ex 
treme difficulty of the problem is not hard to discover. A sec 
tionalized economics went hand in hand with a sectionalized 
theory of both these vast questions. So far from the vehement 
protestations against slavery that fell from the eloquent lips of 
some Virginia members of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 had the South inevitably, we might say necessarily, 
lapsed that the opening of the war hears the great leader of 
Georgia, Alexander H. Stephens, saying that the institution 
of human slavery was a part of the foundation of the Con- 
federacy. Abraham Lincoln combined within himself the 
fashion of the manhood ideal that, slowly emerging from the 
strife of the ages, had now come to the very front, and the na 
tional “‘idea-forece” for whose discernment and defense he was 
an agent of God. The nation was as his own life. An election 
of the skies rested down upon him and sustained him in dark 
hours. The world knows how he wrote, spoke, wrought, lived, 
and died for his ideal. What divine patience, what unequaled 
wisdom, what courage unfaltering, what faith in man and God 
were his till the end came, and he went up the hero-trod path 


to join the “hundred and forty and four thousand” who sing 


the song of the ages because it is the song of redemption. 
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It was a war of Titans. Defeat was no disgrace. Valor 
bloomed upon both sides with reckless profusion. Henry 
Ward Beecher truly described it when he was nagged and 
twitted by the English crowd to whom he spoke like a sailor 
shouting in a storm. They said in derision, “Why don’t you 
whip them?’ He shouted back, “We are not fighting English- 
men ; we are fighting Americans!” This tells the story as no 
other words could do. What wonder that men’s hearts shook 
with nameless dread. It was a picturesque and withal a 
pathetic sight when the newly elected President stood upon 
the high portico of the Capitol to deliver his first inaugural. 
The unfinished and scaffolded dome towered overhead. It 
symbolized the unfinished Union. Was it ever to be com- 
pleted? Would men come to see in it the ghastly evidence 
that we as a people had to content ourselves with an arrested 
growth of the republic? The man down there, his hat held in 
hand in simple courtesy by his old antagonist, Douglas, was 
taking an oath from the aged Chief Justice Taney to give his 
honor and his life to the preservation, which meant the com- 
pletion, of the nation. The old speech of the “house divided 
against itself” took on a new significance, and the trembling 
hand of the man who had written the Dred Scott decision 
ushered to power the mightiest grip of the times when Lincoln 
reverently touched the book. Mighty hand it was. Bryce has 
remarked, “Abraham Lincoln wielded more authority than 
any single Englishman has done since Oliver Cromwell.” In 
the discharge of the duty laid upon him what trust did he 
betray? Not the nation’s. What work did he not finish ? 
He found a people, like Hale’s man, without a country, and 
when he died the landless, homeless, and chatteled throng had 
found a home. 

His legacy was “Union and Liberty.” On his way to Wash- 
ington he paused at Philadelphia, the 22d of February forty 
years ago, and spoke in Independence Hall upon the occasion 
of a flag raising. In his clear and penetrating voice he said: 


“T would rather be assassinated on the spot than surrender 


that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which 
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gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but to the 
world for all future time.” So he belongs to the ages by vir- 
tue of his own words. He still leads the procession of freemen 
united to herald the world’s brighter and happier day. He 
saw the day for which the fathers had yearned. Leaving out 
of the field of comparison for the moment Jackson, the Gi- 
braltar of the “thirties,” we are justified in saying that the 
three mightiest conflicts of the English-speaking race fell in 
the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth centuries. 
Under Cromwell we got the right of what seemed at times the 
most suppressed thing—free parliamentary speech ; for noStu- 
art dared again to revive the absolutism of bygone days. In the 
time of Washington we founded a nation having for its basis 
an intelligent democracy. In the days of Lincoln this undis- 
severed nation proclaimed to the world, for a finality, “With 
much expenditure of life and treasure I have set seal to my 
right to enter the glorious company of nations!” With what 
unearthly grace did she then walk forth after her baptism of 
blood, clad in the seamless garment of the ages—an enduring, 
a majestic nationality. On the hem of her flowing robe are 
a few names that are among the world’s immortals, and they 
flush crimson in the light of exposure, for they have been en- 
grossed in blood. We still linger by McKinley’s bier, great 
martyr of liberty won by law. 

Lincoln’s chief claim to greatness lies in the fact that he 
represents above all else the moral course of history. He was 
truly the express image of the common man struggling into 
his kingdom. If democracy had only a partial hold of the 
helm in the days of the Revolution and Washington set forth 
the splendid unselfishness of aristocracy toiling for the gen- 
eral weal, and if in the epoch of Jackson democracy contended 
for its own with hearty, almost fierce, energy, we may say 
that in Lincoln, not aristocracy with all its dignity, nor even 
democracy with all its pith and spring, but humanity with its 


ladder of visions by the side of weary pilgrims, its mighty 


espousal of the cause of the slave and the oppress d, its in- 


sight into need, its omnipotence in aid, the Good Samaritan 








Perera. 
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of the ages, this rose equal to the supreme hour. By many, 
if not most, observers of our swelling westbound host a hun- 
dred years ago it was little thought that the hard-handed sun- 
burned forester was anything of an idealist, yet one of the 
chief lines of light in the portraiture of American life is lost 
when we are measured by materialism alone. This double 
glory of the past century, its sentiment and its bitter toil, 
shone about the brow of many a modern Plato trailing after 
the plow and discovered a new Socrates upon the banks of the 
Sangamon. “Of all Presidents,” writes Henry Adams, 
“Abraham Lincoln has been considered the most typical rep- 
resentative of American society, chiefly because his mind, 
with all its practical qualities, also inclined in certain direc- 
tions to idealism.” This is a true estimate. Lincoln’s ideal- 
ism was humane; it was missionary in character; it was un- 
selfish; it worked out from within; it sought the common 
good ; it horizoned the globe. This man was not a scholar, and 
vet he illustrated the momentum of the centuries as few men 
have done. He walked out of the past into the future the 
familiar companion of the great constructive spirits of the 
past. The trend of the ages he saw most clearly. He thought 
sanely. His logic was that of an ethical universe. He lived 
“not to destre 'v, but to fulfill.” The two books that were the 
furnishing of his mind point the finger to the quality of his 
inner life that breaks out now and then into song and speech 
and law. The Bible and Shakespeare afford lofty sentiment 
its rarest models of artistic expression and are grounded upon 
the moral law of progress. Upon these Lincoln fed with ap- 
preciation and appropriation of their twofold supremacy of 
form and truth. In the Gettysburg gem is the art and in the 
Emancipation Proclamation is the moral grandeur of the 
biblical and Shakespearean universe. The first rivals the 
noblest English in the British Museum, and the second is the 
wisest contribution of one man’s will and love to the humani- 
ties of an heroic, a shining, a sacred age. He gave himself 
to us, and we make him our contribution to the world. Carlyle 


savs, “Italy produced one world-voice; we Englishmen had 
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the honor of producing the other.” It is true that he is here 
crowning literature, and yet let us press into the court of 
claims and cry aloud the name of the Kentuckian, son of Lli- 
nois, the “first American” with his great world-voice. As 
sad as the Florentine, he would have walked the seashore with 
Dante and found in him welcome for the griefs of the prairie 
lawyer. He was also the soul of humor, and the author of 
Falstaff and Puck would have banqueted in the laughter of 
the most potent ruler of the century. So we say, put us down 
for one of the great “world-voices.” 

Now a pregnant question: Have we exhausted ourselves in 
producing such men? Are our best in graves? Or, to put 
it in other fashion, will their work abide? Is the ideal of 
democracy already becoming a back number, and is imperial- 
ism or socialism to assume the scepter ¢ 

Mrs. Browning in the first half of her “Casa Guidi Win 
dows” is thrilled with hopes for the unification of Italy. But 
in the latter half of the poem the great Englishwoman is sad- 
dened by the half-hearted, selfish, and idle-minded Italians 
who were contenting themselves not with rising up against 
their oppressors, but with scattering flowers upon the spot 
sacred to the fame of the martyr priest, Savonarola. In this 
mood she sang: 

Still graves, graves, when Italy is named, 
Still, still the stranger’s hate, the patriot’s tomb 
And was this all? Was Italy in the graves of the past? Was 
there no resurrection? The answer came far sooner than the 
poet dreamed, for dead time had not spoiled the future. All 
Italy awoke when the red shirts of Garibaldi marched up the 
Apennines singing their resurrection song: 
The sepulchers are open, the dead have arisen, 
The martyrs of freedom have burst from their prison 
Then all the good of old Italy rushed in to reinforce all the 
good of living Italy. Nor did the day at hand lose its own 
crown of heroism. Not now Scipio, the Gracchi, and Savon- 
arola, but Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Manin led the way 


up the steep incline of toil, of sacrifice, and of enduring vic- 
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tory. So be it with us, pray God, in coming days when im- 
perative crises shall appeal to the men of the time for due 
service. They must not be, they will not be, lacking. We 
are rich in the past, with its dowry of great lives lived for a 
great cause, and we shall not need to turn tramps in the pro- 
cession of the times yet to come. 

Some things are gained and will abide. Nationality has 
never had such recognition as in the turn of the century. 
Never has the country cherished this ideal with so becoming 
a fervor as in these momentous days. The anarchist is the 
weakest agent of wrong to affect seriously for ill our national 
life. What more splendid proof of the stability of the re- 
publie could be found than in the devotion of the South to 
the ideal against which it strove half a hundred years ago? 
What nobler crown of praise and confidence can be noted than 
in late words of Senator Hoar: “I believe, if every man of 
the North was to die, the new and chastened South, with the 
virtues it has cherished from the beginning, of love of home 
and love of State and love of freedom, with its courage and 
its constancy, would take the country and bear it on to the 
achievement of its lofty destiny”? Nor will democracy be 
imperiled so long as we apply the right standards of life and 
liberty and law to the individual who asks for the privilege 
of sharing in the progress of a mighty self-governing people. 
Democracy with us does not mean the rule by the majority of 
the depraved, the ignorant, the degenerate. Certain well- 
known limits will and ought to operate against either uni- 
versal suffrage or universal self-rule. Age, character, intelli- 
gence, education, are, either by custom or statute, bars to the 
so-called right of the individual to share in government. Hu- 
man progress may remove some of the limits, not by an ab- 
solute elimination, but by a transformation of inability, vice, 
and their fellows into worthy opposites. The future is not 
likely to cast aside the experience of the past touching ap- 
proved restrictions. 


The late expansion of our national life is deepening the 


conviction, especially in the minds of all who hold to the fact 
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of our divinely blessed mission among the peoples of earth, 
that now as never before must we abate the noisy “jingo” 
and address ourselves to a supreme task. For the present, 
good order and democracy may not be easily combined in the 
territories of the Pacific. We cannot afford to forget that 
we are the product of centuries of discipline and are bred to 
a sort of automatic ability to keep the peace and secure the 
benefits of liberty at home. But not all men are upon this 
plane, and we shall not be disheartened if our new wards are 
slow to rise to it; but the latest declaration of the highest of- 
fice in the land sets us before the world as we wish to be put, 
for President Roosevelt speaks thus of the Philippines—as a 
true prophet, we trust: “We hope to do for them what has 
never been done for any people of the tropics—to make them 
fit for self-government after the fashion of the really free 
nations.” These are right words for the leader of a people 
whose aim is to lift up and not to lord it over feebler brothers. 

As to the demands of socialism, we shall need to make it 
plain that the brotherhood idea is able to solve the knots 
which current social unrest is stiffening into serious diffi- 
culty. Surely one of the signs of real progress is the grow- 


ing sensitiveness over human conditions where inequality 


and injustice and inability seem to crowd the path. It 


is rather that men are fearful that what has been gained 
may suffer in the effort to make further gains than unequal 
to the hugeness of the task of the day. This spirit is to be 
commended. The optimist is he who is watchful and self- 
denying. He sees, perhaps, the pendulum swing toward im- 
perialism and away from democracy and hears the socialist 
ery out the coming down-leveling of the rich and the strong. 
He asks if the truth is that way, and whatever of truth he 
finds in the new faith he is willing to incorporate in his grow- 
ing creed. He is sure that whatever does not minister to hu- 
man uplift is not of God, but of the devil. The pendulum wil! 
swing back in time, and men will think to better profit when 
the practical tests of progress shall have been applied. 


Let America stand for justice, for equality of opportunity. 
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Let us make it the stern synonym of Law. Let us make it 
the blithe synonym of Liberty. Let us make it the sweet 
synonym of Peace. Be it ours to mingle the privilege of the 
man with the power of the government by wisest welldoing. 
Let us say to wealth, Thou hast a duty; and to poverty, Thou 
hast hope. To those who find refuge in our land let it be 
told that we demand respect for the blood-purchased heritage, 
and Europe must not undermine our brave institutions. To 
those to whom we have gone with our “far-flung battle-line” 
let us say, We mean to protect you against all who would 
quench your hopes of ultimate democratic institutions. Our 
coming is not for mere commercial exploitation, but for in- 
spiration to nobler life. Our flag must float after this fashion. 

If the Church ever had a message it is now. We have 
done too much not to do more. All we have done points to 
all we are ever to do. Who so fearful as not to flame with 
valor to-day? Who so weary as not to beg the privilege of 
toil for our cause? Who so dwarfed as not to long for the 
stalwart life, and say, again and again, “Not to be min- 


istered unto, but to minister’ ? 
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Art. IX.—THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that, while a knowledge of the 
ancient myths of Greece and Rome is almost universal, an 
acquaintance with the legendary history of our own race is 
so infrequent and imperfect. Every schoolboy is familiar 
with the adventures of Jason and the Argonauts, of Agamem- 
non and Achilles, has followed the wanderings of “much-plan- 
ning Ulysses” and of pious .neas, and knows by heart the 
story of the wolf-reared cubs of Rome. Yet comparatively 
few, even of educated persons, are acquainted with the stir- 
ring tales of chivalry recorded in the English tongue by th 
ancient chroniclers, or have any but the most meager know! 
edge of the goodly company of Christian knights at Arthur's 
court, whose deeds of valor filled all Christendom with their 
renown. The publishing of Tennyson’s beautiful “Idyls of 
the King” attracted popular attention to this subject, the in 
terest in which was increased by the appearance of “The Hols 
Grail” and other Arthurian poems. 

This legendary lore is not only of great interest in itself, 
but is also an unexhausted treasury of the finest poetical 
material, and has exercised a striking and important influence 
on English literature. From it Spenser derived many of the 
finest features of his wondrous tale of faery; Milton designed 
making the Arthurian legend the subject of a great national 
epic; Bishop Heber, Dean Milman, and Sir E. B. Lytton 
have constructed noble poems on this beautiful theme. It is 
the basis of Lowell’s beautiful “Vision of Sir Launfal,” and 
of several fine poems by Owen Meredith, William Morris, 
and other recent writers. Nor is the mine whence these have 
dug such golden nuggets yet exhausted. This legendary liter- 
ature is very voluminous. Southey’s edition of “Le Morte 
D’Arthur,” reprinted from the Caxton Black-Letter copy of 
1485, fills two goodly quarto volumes of about five hundred 


pages each, and contains only a small part of the original 


material—the interminable chivalrous romances from which 
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it is compiled. The Arthurian Cycle, as it has been called, 
has been compared to the classic myths of the Labors of Her- 
cules, and the marvelous achievements of the old Homeric 
heroes. The resemblance, however, is but casual and slight, 
and the difference of underlying principle is world-wide. A 
far loftier ethical tone pervades the chivalric romance than 
that of the classic mythology. The influence of Christian 
thought elevates it to an entirely different sphere of morality. 
The worship of ideal purity in the person of the Virgin- 
mother, the enthusiastic championship of oppressed virtue 
and innocence, the gentle ruth and chivalrous courtesy of the 
Christian knight, attest the nobler inspiration of his acts. 
Even when, by the glamour of Satan or the spell of an en- 
chantress, he falls into sin, the keenness of his remorse, and 
the ceaseless upbraidings of conscience till his soul be assoiled 
from guilt, assert the superiority of his moral standard to the 
loftiest conceptions of the classic muse. 

The intense realism of the Northern mind gave to its reli- 
gious views an objective character, which to the more sub- 
jective theological opinion of modern times often appears 
grossly materialistic. The weird mythology of the gray old 
North received from the savage scenery and rugged moun- 
tains, from the desolate fiords and swirling maelstroms, 
amidst which it was cradled, a somber and mystic character. 
[ts gods were the incarnation of savage force, and it rendered 


supreme homage to superhuman strength and bravery. Of 


this character has its romance—its sagas and its runes—par- 
taken. Even when transferred by the migrations of the 


Northern nations to the more genial climes of Provence and 
Bretagne, or to the hills and valleys of Cambria, its legends 
continued to express their admiration of hardy virtue and 
romantic valor in man, and of stainless purity and constancy 
in woman. When to these native qualities was added the 
influence of Christian ideas these virtues become idealized 
and refined beyond our ordinary conceptions of the possibili- 
ties of a barbarous age. With the religious feeling of the 


Middle Ages was mixed much of mere human emotion. 
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Christ was regarded as a mystical heavenly spouse, and the 
Virgin Mary as a sort of spiritual bride, absolute fidelity to 
whom required the abnegation of all earthly ties. Hence the 
extravagant praise of celibacy and the prevalence during 
these so-called “‘ages of faith” of the monastic and conventual 
orders. Tennyson finely expresses the sentiment in his poem 
of “Sir Galahad :” 
How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle to the end, 
To save from shame and thrall. 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More beauteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill: 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

The British legend bears a much closer resemblance to the 
fabliaux and romances of Charlemagne, and of the peers and 
paladins of France, than to the classic mythology. Some have 
even asserted that the story of Arthur is only another version 


of the history of the great Cywsar of the West, and that th 


British prince was a purely mythical personage. But ther 


wants not abundant evidence in the legend, in local allusions 
and ancient traditions, of the veritable existence of that 
“flower of kings’’ in the region of sober fact, as well as in the 
realm of romance and poesy. The greater prominence of 
Charlemagne as the champion of Christendom in the conflict 
with the Saracen, and his more happy fortune in finding such 
a poet as Ariosto to embalm his illustrious deeds in immortal 
verse, may explain the clearer identification of his person 
among the mythic heroes of romance than that of the patriot 
prince of the ultimate dim Thule of the West. King Arthur, 
according to the ancient romance, was one of the nine great 
heroes of the world, the others being Hector, Alexander, and 
Julius Cesar: Joshua, David, and Maceabeus; Charlemagne 
and Godfrey de Bouillon. He kept high court at Camelot, 


and feasted daily At his great round table 
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A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 


His magic sword, Excalibur, became the property, we are 
assured, of England’s lion-hearted king, Richard I, who be- 
queathed it to Tancred, king of Sicily. His body rests at 
holy Glastonbury, or, according to the legend, “was borne in a 
mystic barge to the island valley of Avilion, whence in the 
hour of his country’s need he shall come again and win the 
holy cross.” For his marvelous exploits he has taken his 
place, like the old demigods, in the firmament, and his name 
is perpetuated in “the seven clear stars of Arthur’s Table 
Round,” or, as they are called in Shakespeare, “Arthur's 
Wain,” and by us the “Great Bear.”” He dwelt in the mystic 
border land between reality and faery, and seems allied to 
both. The state ly figures of the old romance stalk before us 
in the shadowy eld—the dim, gray dawn of history—like the 
unsubstantial ghosts of Ossian’s vision, or like the specters 
summoned by the necromantie art of some potent Eastern 
magician. 

The favorite exploit of the knights of the round table was 
the quest for the Holy Grail, the story of which illustrates in 
a striking manner the moral and religious sentiment of the 
times. The Holy Grail, or San Greal, as it was also called, 
was originally (so runs the legend) the marvelous cup where- 
with Pharaoh used to divine—the cup that Joseph put into 
the mouth of Benjamin’s sack. It became also, by what 
process of transmission we are not informed, the property of 
King Solomon. It was by gazing into this mystical cup that 
he become endowed with that profound wisdom which was his 
distinguishing attribute. In course of time this sacred pos- 
session came into possession of our Blessed Lord and, it was 
said, was the very cup out of which he partook of the last 
supper; and thence it derived its name, San Greal, that is, 
sanguis realis—the real blood. This mysterious chalice was 


next inherited by Joseph of Arimathea, who, according to 


medieval legend, colonized the country of Wales, and carried 
thither the Holy Grail. 














The Legend of the Holy Grail. 


The cup, the cup itself. from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat- 

After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah—the good saint, 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 

To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord 
And there awhile it bode; and if a man 

Could touch or see it he was healed at once, 
By faith, of all his ills; but then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 

Was caught away to heaven and disappeared 


For this hallowed cup could be retained in the possession of 
those only who lived pure and holy lives, and was at once the 
test and the reward of virtue. Its reappearance on earth is 
thus described by the nun in Tennyson’s poem : 


Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 

For, waked at dead of night I heard a sound 

As of a silver horn from o'er the hills 

Blown. ...and the slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me—O, never harp or horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came; and then 
Streamed through my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors leaping on the wall: 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Passed, and the beam decayed, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night. 

So now the holy thing is here again 

Among us. Brother, fast thou too and pray, 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 
That so perchance the vision may be seen 

By thee and those, and all the world be healed. 


In the old legend its apparition at King Arthur’s court 1s 


narrated in this wise: “As they were all together a sunbeam 


entered, clearer by seven times than they ever saw day, and all 
they were illumined by the grace of the Holy Ghost. Then 
began every knight to behold the other fairer than ever they 
saw before. Then no man spake a word for a great while. 
Then entered into the hall the Holy Grail covered with white 


samite; but there*was none might see it, nor who bare it. 
17 
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Then was all the hall filled with goodly odors, and the holy 


vessel suddenly departed, and they knew not whither it 
went.” Tennyson’s beautiful paraphrase of this passage will 
at once be recalled. It was the sacred duty of each knight to 
seek through all lands for the Holy Grail, and to ride for at 
least a twelvemonth and a day on the solemn quest; but only 
those could hope to win it whose lives were spotless and pure. 
So Sir Lancelot, though for knightly devoir, for valor, and 
for courtesy the perfect flower of Christian chivalry, yet for 
“the great and guilty love he bore the queen,” was unworthy 
of this lofty guerdon. Only Sir Galahad, of all King Ar- 
thur’s knights, had grace to see the Holy Grail. His quest is 
thus described in one of Tennyson’s earlier poems: 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here: 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail: 

With folded feet in stoles of white, 
On sweeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! Blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And starlike mingles with the stars. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! The prize is near.” 


In mystic armor clad, and bearing “Arimathean Joseph’s” 
invulnerable shield, he fights the Seven Deadly Sins, resists 
the most terrible temptations, and overcomes all his foes, both 
ghostly and bodily. At length, in answer to his fervent 
prayers, Christ appears, bleeding yet glorified, bearing in his 
hands the Holy Grail. A mystical light, like that of Tabor, 
envelops the prostrate knight, divine odors regale his senses, 
heavenly music is heard, and he receives with awe the sacred 
vessel in his hands. He trembles with holy ecstasy, and dies, 
like Moses, of the kisses of God’s lips, and is taken up bodily 
to heaven. Very beautiful and of deep spiritual significance 
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is this legend, existing in an age of rapine and of blood. It 
seems to have been a personification of religious faith ; and its 
influence on a rude and barbarous community must have been 
most salutary. Doubtless many a stern old knight was moved 
to tender ruth and gentleness by its sweet and solemn spell, 
and many a sad recluse was filled with holy joy by its beatific 
vision, 

The Holy Grail is now deposited, it is said, in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Lawrence at Genoa; but more truthfully, accord- 
ing to Lowell’s beautiful interpretation of the olden myth, 
whoso gives a cup of cold water in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, finds thereby the Holy Grail. 

He parted in twain his single crust 

And gave the leper to eat and drink ; 

"Twas a moldy crust of coarse brown bread 
"Twas water out of a wooden bowl, 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed 
And "twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

The leper no longer crouched by his side, 

But stood before him glorified ; 

And a voice that was calmer than silence said, 

“Lo, it is 1, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail: 

Behold it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The holy supper is kept indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need.”* 


A prominent characteristic of the chivalric legend is its 
absurd extravagance of action and exaggeration of sentiment, 
and its strange blending of love and religion. The adventures 
of the knights outrage, with the naiveté of a fairy tale, all the 
possibilities of fact. These ancient warriors were of such 


astonishing prowess and such dauntless valor; the difficulties 


they met were so portentous; the giants they fought were so 


terrific, and dwelt in forests of such supernatural gloom, or 
in eastles of such baleful enchantment; their magic armor 
was of such unearthly proof, and their swords of such ethereal 


#“ The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 
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temper; the ladies were of such wonderful loveliness, yet of 
such rigorous austerity ; and the magicians weave such potent 
spells, that we feel ourselves treading the unsubstantial 


ground of fantasy and breathing its enchanted air. Yet there 


are wonderfully realistic passages as well. The tilt and tour- 


ney, the battle and banquet, the hunt with horn and hound, 
with kestrel and faleon, are described with marvelous vigor 
and fidelity. 

Concerning the general characteristics of this romantic 


literature Addison, in his pleasant vein of badinage, remarks: 


In books of chivalry, where the point of honor is strained to mad- 
ness, the whole story runs on chastity and courage. The damsel is 
mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem of her innocence; and 
to avoid scandal must have a dwarf for her page. She is not to 
think of a man till some misfortune has brought a knight-errant to 
her relief. The knight falls in love, and, did not gratitude restrain 
her from murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by her dis- 
dain. However, he must waste many years in the desert before her 
virgin heart can think of a surrender. The knight goes off, attacks 
everything he meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, seeks 
all opportunities of being knocked on the head, and after seven 
years’ rambling returns to his mistress, whose chastity has been 
attacked in the meantime by giants and tyrants, and undergone as 
many trials as her lover’s valor. 


Those tales were great favorites with our medieval ances- 
tors, who found in them a relief from the tedium of the 
intervals of the chase, and war, or its mimic counterpart, the 
tournament. They beguiled many a long winter’s evening, 
as knight and page, fair ladye and sweet damozel, gathered 
round the blazing fire in oaken hall, in the merry yuletide, 


While without the tempest thundered, 
And the castle turret shook. 


Their narration would tend to cultivate high thoughts of 
gentle courtesy, and inspire an enthusiastic love for noble 
deeds, and a scorn of wrong and hate of all that was low or 
mean. The old romance was not so easily exhausted as the 
modern sensation story, with its breathless plot and head- 


long incident, with its mystery and its horrors, but held 
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its stately course through perhaps a thousand quarto pages. 
To its simple auditors the marvelous achievements of its 
heroes seemed no whit less probable than to the readers of 


to-day the events of modern story. The belief in magic, in 


the power of gems and talismans, in the wondrous properties 


of holy wells, of relics, charms, and sacred spells, brought the 
strangest events within the realm of probability. The aston- 
ishing travelers’ tales of Sir John Mandeville, and of the 
v andering pilgrims and palmers returned from that mysteri- 
ous wonderland—the East—made the accounts of dwarfs 


and giants, 
Of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Of cannibals that do each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


seem quite commonplace. 

Throughout the whole legend personal purity, knightly 
honor, and religious faith are set forth as the attributes of 
truest chivalry, and the essentials for deeds of mightiest em- 
prise. The following noble words, which Tennyson has put 
in the mouth of Arthur, faithfully represent the ideal char- 


acter of knighthood as portrayed in the old romance: 


I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


But the fair design of Arthur in the institution of this order 
of knighthood was doomed to disappointment. Like every 
creat reformer, he Wwas destined to see his lofty ideal marred 
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and defaced by the faults and follies of others. Like the close 
of some dark and dreadful tragedy, like the fall of the direful 
and inexorable fate that overhung the house of Atreus, are the 
last scenes in the history of King Arthur’s court. The olden 
circle of brave knights is broken and scattered by this phan- 
tom quest. Queen Guenevere, the flower of love and pearl of 
beauty, for her deadly sin with Lancelot—most trusted of her 
husband’s friends—falls from her lofty place, like the sun 
from the sky at midday, and brings a dire eclipse on all the 
land. The revolt of Modred, the intestine wars that con- 
vulse the land, the ruin of the kingdom, and the death of 
Arthur and the queen in swift succession follow. 

The garrulous chronicler in “Le Morte D’Arthur” makes 
Lancelot, as he stands beside the graves of the king and queen, 
thus moralize on the ruin he himself had wrought: 


When I remember and call to mind her beauty, bounty, and noble- 
ness, that was as well with her king, my Lord Arthur, as with her; 
and also when I see the corpses of that noble king and noble queen 
so lie together in that cold grave made of earth, that sometime were 
so highly set in most honorable places, truly my heart would not 
serve me to sustain my wretched body. Also when I remember how 
by my default, my orguility, and my pride, that they were both laid 
full low, wot ye well that this remembrance of their kindness and 
of my unkindness sank and impressed so into my heart that all my 
natural strength failed me, so that I might not sustain my life. 


In solemn valediction the pious chronicler exclaims: 


O ye mighty and pompous lords, shining in the transitory glory 
of this unstable life; ye also, ye fierce and mighty chevaliers, so 
valiant in adventurous deeds of arms, behold! behold! see how the 
mighty conqueror, King Arthur, also his noble queen, Guenevere, 
that sometime sat in her chair of state, adorned with gold, pearls, 
and precious stones, now lie full low in obscure fosse, covered with 
clods of earth and clay. Behold also this mighty champion, Lance- 
lot, peerless of knighthood, see how now he lieth groveling in the 
cold mold, now being so feeble and faint that sometime was so 
terrible, now in what manner ought ye to be so desirous of the mun- 
dane honor that is so dangerous? 


a 
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Art. X.—LORD ASHLEY, SEVENTH EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY—A STUDY OF PHILANTHROPY. 
WE boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways, 

And one who wears a coronet and prays. 

Cowper’s word for Lord Dartmouth, the Methodist earl 
whose name is on the New Hampshire college, speaks for one 
who in the following century wore an earl’s coronet and 
prayed. The peers of England, whatever they may have done 
in war or government, have scant record for benevolence. 
The life that went out in 1885 was not only a golden thread 
in the tangle of English politics; it was a spectacular, dra- 
matic comment on that utterance of Talleyrand’s, “noblesse 
oblige,” or that loftier, “Let him that is greatest among you 
be your servant.” Of England’s “noble six hundred” of 
peers none had ever made such record for his country or for 
mankind. 

In each of the two centuries preceding the Shaftesbury line 
had won distinction. Anthony Ashley Cooper, the first earl, 
had seen the stormy times of Cromwell and the Restoration. 
His slight frame thrilled with wondrous energy. As a boy 
he by personal effort and appeal at court had rescued his an- 
cestral estates. When freshman he led in reforms and dis- 
lodged the seniors from some rank, inveterate abuses. At 
eighteen he was chosen to Parliament, and at twenty-two was 
in the saddle at the head of regiments of his own raising. He 
at first sustained the king, then Cromwell, then Parliament. 
Under Charles the Second he struggled in channels strait and 
changeful and in his last five years his breaking health told 
sadly on his temper and judgment. The masters of rhetoric, 
from Dryden to Macaulay, artists in light and shade, have 
found in him a fascinating subject, and darkly enough have 
they drawn him. Our later times of restitution which have 


given Cromwell his own and placed him in stately marble at 


Westminster Palace, where for twenty years his gibbeted 


skull was grinning, have asked of this earl’s merit, and 
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Christie and Traill have shown where justice lies. His 
course in the Protectorate and after, changeful as amid shift- 
ing winds and currents uncharted, was uniformly tending 
toward the supremacy of Parliament, the freedom of religion, 
and a generous policy in commerce. His “trimming” of the 
ship of state was sufficiently inconsistent, but “a fig for con- 
sistency” in times like those! The earl, though Charles made 
him earl and gave him the Carolina grant where yet the 
rivers bear his name to Charleston, was incorruptible. No 
estate from Cromwell, no gold from French or English king, 
came to his hand. He founded government by party where 
before it had been personal, and was the first great party 
leader.. As an obvious consequence of this he was also the 
founder of parliamentary oratory, making against the Uni- 
formity Bill three hundred speeches! He died in Holland, 
but his tomb is at Wimborne, in the England for whose wel- 
fare he was strenuous, where his ancestors were buried, with 
whom two hundred years later his illustrious descendant was 
gathered. The second earl, “born a shapeless lump like 
anarchy,” says Dryden, was a poor creature, and the third 
earl passed into the care of his grandfather and the educa- 
tional guidance of Locke the philosopher. He was studious, 
heing at eleven master of Latin and Greek and in society and 
European travel seeking the company of the thoughtful and 
devout. Though ardently fond of philosophy and the ancient 
classics, he counted himself called to the public service, and 
at twenty-five he entered Parliament. His first effort was a 
failure—and a success! It was proposed to allow no legal 
counsel to those indicted for treason. He rose to speak 
against injustice so enormous, but he utterly broke down. 
“If I, sir, who rise simply to express an opinion, am so con- 
founded, what of the man who without assistance is pleading 
for his life?’ This sudden thought, touching the House, 
swept all argument, and the bill was lost! His failing health 
removed him from public life, and he gave himself to philoso- 


phy. He was religious, scrupulous in support of the Church, 
generous and benevolent. Christianity in those troublous 
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times seemed to him a failure. So it later seemed to John 
Wesley, a lad of ten when Shaftesbury died, but Wesley 
found a foree of revival! 

Shaftesbury brought into English the phrase “moral 
sense,” which, with a Deity of wisdom and goodness, forms 
his moral system. His ideas were admired, and Pope’s 
“Essay on Marr’ seems but their poetic rendering. They 
fascinated thinkers on the Continent. “A newborn Hellen- 
ism,” says Herder, “a divine culture of beauty, is before his 
inspired soul,” while Lessing and Voltaire weleomed and 
adopted many of his thoughts. He was the most amiable- 
one may say the most orthodox—of Deists, and as one reads 
his views of the answer of a good conscience, of the divine 


goodness, and of the order of the world, “One thing thou 


lackest” seems sadly readable between the lines. Wesley 


might have said of him as traditionally Paul said at Virgil’s 
tomb, “O quem te fecissem si noveram te!” His last work, 
an edition of Characteristics, is in manuscript at the British 
Museum. He died at forty-two in Naples after a sad, kindly 
life, in which he had steadily preferred the welfare of others, 
such a life as warmed to faith, love, and sacrifice in his illus 
trious descendant a hundred years thereafter. The deistical 
school of France and Germany, of course, admired him, but 
all, even his most effective antagonists, as Bishop Butler, 
placed him for his purity, patriotism, and generosity high on 
the scroll of a century bright with illustrious names. 

The seat of the Shaftesburys, one of the “stately homes of 
England,” dating from the early thirteenth century, is in 
Wimborne St. Giles of Dorsetshire, yet for two hundred and 
fifty years no earl has had birthplace there. The seventh earl 
began life with the last century in London. From his 
parents, though they were of the “leisure class,” he had worse 
than neglect. But the Providence that furnished a nurse for 
Moses cared for the infant Ashley. He came into the love 
and prayers of a venerable housekeeper, Maria Millis, simple, 
devout, and sympathetic—“the best friend I ever had.” She 
taught him at seven his first prayer; dying, she gave him a 
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watch which all his life he wore as a memorial of her. At 
Chiswick School he met every cruelty, and thus his fifteen 
years of life’s morning brought him nothing of child life in 
gayety and gladness. Suffering, instead of hardening his 
heart, gave it tender sympathy, and when at fourteen, he saw 
rude men with drunken song carrying to burial a comrade, 
“only a pauper whom nobody owns,” he resotved to make his 
life a ministry to the poor. At Oxford a wise tutor heartened 
him to study. A degree seemed to him unattainable, for his 
school had done little for him, and he doubted his talents. 
“Ah, Lord God, why me?’ was the early keynote of his self- 
renouncing life. Yet he won a first in classics, summa cum 
laude. ‘Turning now, as members of peerage families are 
wont, to public life, he at twenty-six, as Lord Ashley, entered 
Commons for twenty-five years of service. Unassuming, 
thoughtful, and courteous, he at once gained the attention 
and confidence of Canning and of the Duke of Wellington. 
“Why am I so useless? Why not eloquent and manly?” he 
in private groaned, but others were already of other views. 
In a year he was offered a place in the ministry. 

At the beginning of the century the treatment of lunatics 
was the most barbarous of England’s barbarities. The insane 
were vaguely held to be possessed of evil spirits, to be fiends 
toward whom no cruelty was too severe. The young member’s 
first speech was on Gordon’s bill for reform in their treat- 
ment, and thenceforth he was dubbed “the friend of lunatics,” 
“the member for bedlam.” His appeal made him chairman 
of the lunacy commission for fifty years. It did more: he 
that day fixed his course of life. His choice, more serious 
than that of Hercules in the story of Prodicus, was between 
ease, influence, high place, and the cheers of friends, and of 
toil, care, and estrangement, of life not among peers but 
among the poor, the crushed, the helpless. He decided “for 
the honor of God and the help of man,” and from 1828 his 
every resource of time, energy, and fortune went to the better- 


ing of the condition of the needy. 


At this time he found a wife whose price was far above 
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rubies. Of the noble house of Cowper, the daughter of many 
earls, she, unlike Clara Vere de Vere, was “one to be 


admired” — 
A noble woman, wisely planned 
To comfort, counsel, and command, 


and more. Her temper of love, labor, and sacrifice so blended 
with her husband’s ideas that at home he was refreshed with 
more than “the only bliss that has survived the fall,” with 
perfume like that with which Mary made fragrant the house 
at Bethany. Of their ten children those who died before 
their parents left record of gifts and graces and, above all, of 
personal piety such as held the household to blest unity as one 
family in heaven and in earth, and softened nature’s invested 
order with reasonable, religious, and holy comfort. At his 
marriage with “that bright and beautiful woman” he had 
become of noble presence, tall and graceful, of face tender 
and majestic, with tones clear, gentle, and commanding, so 
that, while a peer among peers, the degraded, the guilty, the 
furious felt in him, back of love’s light and sweetness, the 
dignity of law and born authority. 

Just when “by the roots of an old tree at Huddlesford” 
Pitt arranged with Wilberforce for a bill against the African 
slave trade England’s industry was inaugurating a slavery 


worse than African. The machinery of the mills made child 


labor useful, and children were set to labor. Of this system’s 


nature one sample will serve. In Manchester thirty-five thou- 
sand children under thirteen and over five worked fifteen 
hours a day! The rest need not here be told. Good men had 
resisted this horror, but Sadler, the last, with his ten-hour 
bill, had been driven from Parliament. Ashley was asked to 
become its champion. This meant toil and cost, the sacrifice 
of all a nobleman’s perquisites of leisure, home, society, and 


self-indulgence. “It is your duty to go forward 


»” said his 
wife, and forward he went. In 1833 his task began. 
“Strengthen me for this service!” was his prayer. Fourteen 
years of conflict, expenditures, personal efforts with the 
operatives, with mill owners, with members of both Houses, 
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the bill passed, and with glad hand Victoria signed it. 
“Praised be the Lord!” said Ashley. In 1860 his wife, then 
countess, received at Manchester a marble bust of the earl, 
paid for in pe nnies by those blest in his toil. A task thus 
wrought for factory operatives he took up and achieved for 
the colliers, whose wrongs were as loudly crying for redress. 
He visited these as well in their pits and home hovels and 
himself saw their griefs and learned their sorrows. Then 
from his London home he saw mankind not merely as in the 
artist’s aerial perspective, more interesting by remoteness, but 
in Grosvenor Square he found outrage and took no rest until 
the employment of children as chimney sweeps was broken up 
and abolished. In fact, he had no perspective. All was with 
him in the living present; India and China were not beyond 
his finger’s reach. He was early put upon the India Board. 
He proposed to break the horrid suttee, the burning of the 
widow on the husband’s pyre. “It will make them kill every 
Englishman in India!” was the ery. Yet suttee was abol- 
ished. Ashley was horrified at the opium traffie and the 
opium war, and urged the giving of the choice opium lands 
to food products. In this, a lifelong effort, he failed. “All 
very well,” said the financial Gladstone, “but tell me, where 
are those ten millions of revenue to come from?” So the 
black spot in England’s Eastern policy abides to this day. 
Now came royal regards. It had been intimated that after 
ancient usage a peer should now have office in the royal house- 
hold. Prince Albert assured the prime minister that Lord 
Ashley from the Commons would be gladly taken. Ashley 
could not leave his sacred career, but his relations with the 
palace were close and tender. “How can we,” asked the 
prince, “show our concern for the working classes?’ “Go 
with me to their homes, then preside at one of their meet- 


ings !” 


The prince went with Ashley through the slums, and 
later, as chairman, spoke at a Laborers’ Friend Society so 
kindly and wisely as to win the hearts of all. Henceforth he 


and Ashley were hand in hand, and the queen’s interest in 


Ashley’s work was intense and personal. 
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Now began Ashley’s journeyings oft about London. “I 
have traveled very much about Concord,” said Thoreau, and 
Ashley’s travels over a region narrower than Concord were as 
untiring as Livingstone’s in Africa, and, like them, to probe 
and heal an open sore. London had recesses, indeed, regions, 


like the dank, steaming forests of the African dwarfs. Into 


these Sir Robert Peel’s police system now made entrance pos 


sible, and Lord Ashley lost no time in entering. Here is 
no time to tell the oft-told tale of the miseries of the sub 
merged. He made himself their brother; he took on his heart 
their hunger and cold, their vice and ignorance, and in all 
their affliction he was afflicted. From his house in Grosvenor 
Square went one winter ten thousand bowls of soup for the 
starving; from him began the ragged schools; from his hand 
rose the first model tenement house. He framed a loan fund 
by which the flower girls of Covent Garden were able to 
establish themselves in small supporting industries when the 
flower trade was out of season. He did the same for the 
costers. He touched every sore and suffering place in Lon 
don’s gloom, and touched none that he did not brighten and 
relieve. 

In 1851 he became earl. The first World’s Exposition was 
at hand. The exhibition was full as an arsenal of devices for 
destruction, the trophied arts of war. The earl urged Prince 
Albert, its president, to give the Bible a showing. He argued 
from the Bible’s intellectual exploits. It had given a written 
language to thirty peoples; had uttered itself in four hun 
dred tongues, and all within the memory of men yet living. 
What achievement was greater than that? The reluctant 
prince saw, and the Bible came to its own place. The ear! 
was that year made president of the Bible Society until his 


death. His first speech to the “statues of the House of 
Lords” was for the registration and inspection of lodging 
houses. Their cold life warmed under his appeal, and they 
passed, says Dickens, “the best law ever passed by an English 
Parliament.” For Dickens tenderly responded to the earl’s 


efforts, shoeblack brigade, ragged schools, flower girls, costers, 
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training ships, farm schools, colonization bills, and all. The 
earl’s finances were ever in a changeful play of light and 
shadow. He, though invited, took no office which bore a 
salary; his expenses were paid from his hereditary estate. 
This had once been large, but, as more than one peer sadly 
knows to-day, a large estate, to be kept large, is no sinecure, 
and its clear income may be slender. Shaftesbury could not 
serve two masters; his benevolences absorbed his thought, 
and his losses by stewards were at one time a quarter of a 
million, and they would have been more had not Lord Palmer- 
ston, kinsman by marriage and true friend, come to his 
rescue. When the queen would give the earl the knighthood 
of the Garter, now for six hundred years England’s noblest 
decoration, he declined the ancient honor that he might spend 
in charity the five thousand that the event would cost. Pal- 
merston, urgent, paid its expense, nor was this his only gift. 
The earl sold ancestral paintings and outlying lands ; he lived 
as plainly as his rank would allow, not scrimping his family 
in the culture due their social place, and for all his life his 
account was overdrawn. With charity beginning at home, 
he built at St. Giles a laborers’ village, the cottages being 
civilized and separate, each in its quarter acre, with rent at a 
shilling a week. The earldom, some eight square miles, on 
the whole suffered, but better than surplus of gold was the 
welfare of the Ashley family, the gifts and graces of the earl, 
the countess, their sons and their daughters! The present 
earl, the first born on the estate for three hundred years, 
came in 1881 to such a lineage. At length large sums from 


good people began coming to Shaftesbury’s hand, but his 


‘Series gs 


work widened in growth like a tree by the rivers of water, 
blessing with shade and fruitage every grade of English 
society and every land abroad, so that whatever might come 
- he was always an exhausted receiver. 
Shaftesbury had little time for society, and the elegant 
leisure habitual to a peer he was compelled to ignore. At 
Windsor he had always a cordial welcome ; not one of all her 


subjects had more than he won the queen’s regard. He had 
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a passion for science, a longing for astronomical research, 
and was offered the chancellorship of Oxford. To all this his 
answer was, “One thing I do!” That one thing was service 
to the wretched. Yet this service had its reeompenses. One 
day that he was ill four hundred poor people called at his 
door to inquire of his illness. The men and women whom 
in twenty years he had raised up to teach ragged schools gave 
him an oil painting with seventeen hundred personal signa- 
tures. These were to him apples of gold around a picture of 
silver, prized in his heart above university dignity or com- 
mand of armies or wielding of empires. His comfox. in his 
family’s tender sympathy with his work, and the blessing of 
them that were ready to perish, gave him a compensating 
harvest. He also lived to win the regard of peers whose 
mansions he was too busy to enter. 

Shaftesbury looked beyond London, and even far away 
from England. American slavery, Russian cruelty in Poland, 
the black and bright of the Crimean War, the Sepoy Mutiny, 
the struggle of Garibaldi, all came to his heart, and with 


money, pen, and tongue he furthered every movement for 


saving health among all nations. Men do not gather grapes 


of thorns. A career so sympathetic, toilsome, self-renouncing 
could be sustained by none other than the mind which was 
also in Christ Jesus. The first earl had been intensely Pres- 
byterian ; the seventh was intensely Episcopalian, but more 
intensely Christian. At thirty-five he was already presiding 
at an effort to increase Gospel labor in England, and for near- 
ly fifty years he urged the Pastoral Aid Society, furnishing 
worship, sacraments, and pastors for places destitute, which, 


‘ 


being ‘outside of Church order.”’ Gladstone refused to aid. 
The clergy gave Shaftesbury small comfort. “At my first 
answer no man stood with me.” For twenty-five years “as 
usual no clergy were there,” and in 1855 eleven bishops op- 
posed the repeal of an old law that forbade worship by more 
than twenty in any private house! It was repealed by a 
majority of one peer! Shaftesbury loved the Church and 


struggled for her bettering. Opening his own meetings with 
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prayer, he explained the Saviour’s words in rooms crowded 
with the poor and the vicious. So he did in the open air, and 
so he urged others to do. He got a clergyman to hold in 
Exeter Hall evening service for five thousand people, and 
when the parish rector, backed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, forbade this he turned to the nonconformists beyond 
Episcopal control. The meetings went on, and in 1865 seven 
theaters opened Sunday evening in service for twenty thou- 
sand people, himself sometimes leading in prayer, reading, 
and exposition. His heart went out to Spurgeon and to 
Moody and Sankey. In all this, as in all his life, the secret of 
his strength was his deep, simple religious experience. “‘Ac- 
cording to His power that worketh in us” was his word at 
evening, noon, and morning. 

He wore well. His eightieth birthday, at which few marks 
of age were visible, was a festival. England’s noblest and 
best crowded the Guild hall, with flower girls, costers, ragged 
scholars, and samples of all for whom he had lived and 
labored. The eulogists were the lord mayor, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and, chiefly, William Foster, a mill owner who 
could tell directly of the earl’s widest work, while Argyle 
and Salisbury added earnest testimony. The thousands 
cheered, and for once, at least, the voice of the people seemed 
the voice divine! A costly portrait of himself was given 
him, and here his career seemed likely to conclude. “I cannot 
bear to leave this world with all the misery in it!” There 
were yet five years of service before the untiring wheel broke 
at the cistern and the ever-strained silver cord was loosened. 
At evening time it was light. In May of 1885 he presided 
and spoke at the Bible Society, at the Ragged School Union, 
and at the Flower Girls’ Mission, and was still urging benevo- 
lent legislation. In June he took his last round of his enter- 
prises, and in July came a long farewell to the London of his 
love and toil. At Folkestone, by the sea, he slowly failed. 
His room, amid all the ministries of affection, was chiefly 
tuneful with mentionings from his own lips of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord, especially of the rich past, present, and 
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future flowing continuously through the twenty-third psalm. 
On October 1 he “passed through glory’s morning gate and 
walked in Paradise.” Dean Stanley had offered a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. “No, St. Giles!” said the dying 
earl. The funeral service could not be elsewhere than at the 
\bbey, and the pageant even surpassed that of Wilberforce. 
From Grosvenor Square the long streets were lined with 
representatives of every class for whom he had labored and 
every benevolence which he had cherished. All wore some 
thing of mournful black and bore craped and mottoed banners. 
Royalty joined with the girls of Covent Garden in wreathing 
the casket; the noblest of the land crowded the vast building, 
and its ancient walls echoed songs of gladness for the life of a 
saint to glory gone. The next day he was laid with his 
kindred at St. Giles, but millions are yet saying, “The good 
earl! We shall not see his like again!” Per aspera ad astra! 

As Wilberforce passed from the evening horizon, there 
was rising in the opposite heavens this orb of still greater 
luster to reign for half a century lord of the ascendant. So 
complex now is London benevolence with seven hundred or- 
ganizations spending their vearly millions; so great is the 
company of them that work in all lands for the welfare of our 
race, that no individual can again be so distinct and conspicu- 
ous as Wilberforce and Shaftesbury, whose labors bless the 
century from 1785 to 1885 and stream forth upon all coming 


centuries. If in human infirmity and limitation Shaftesbury 


did such service, how must he serve as ministering spirit in 


the heavenly enlargement ! 


Thou wert the morning star among the living 
Ere thy fair light had fled: 

Now, having died, thou art like Hesperus giving 
New splendor to the dead. 


SK. 8. yde— 
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Arr. XL—ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PREACHER. 

Tue last fifty or possibly twenty-five years have wrought a 
striking change in the thought of the preacher’s ottice. The 
old-fashioned word or title for the minister was “parson.” 
We rarely hear this tith used now, except in jest. The 
etymology ot the word is inte resting. It is derived from the 
Latin word persona, which means person. So parson and 
person are the same word. And the word parson was applied 
to the minister “because by his person the Church, which is 
an invisible body, is repres nted.”’ So in the olde n time the 
minister was “the person” of the community. His ips 
dixit was accepted at its face value, like fiat money. Mrs, 
Earle has pictured in her Sabbath in Puritan New England 
of the supreme authority and power and sanctity of the min 
ister. She tells us how the early colonists were punished if 
they ventured to criticise the minister or his sermons. A 
New Haven man was severely whipped and fined for declar- 
ing that he received no profit from the minister’s sermons. 
And the Windham Church, in Connecticut, was seandalized 
beyond measure because one of its members declared, “I had 
rather hear my dog bark than Mr. Bellamy preach.” Threat- 
ened with expulsion for his blasphemous utterance, he made 
public confession and promised to “keep a guard over his 
tongue” and to listen to Mr. Bellamy’s preaching. The min- 
ister was regarded as above the rest of the people, and above 
their criticism. Ile felt himself superior to the members of 
his flock, and when he did not domineer over them he pat- 
ronized them. The relation the minister felt that he sus- 
tained to the people is well illustrated by the sermon of an 
old preacher on the cooperation of the clergy and the laity, 
taking for his text Job i, 14: “The oxen were plowing, and 
the asses feeding beside them.” But this ancient idea of the 


preacher has entirely changed. The old-fashioned reverence 


for “the cloth” has fortunately passed away. The minister 
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has come down from the pedestal where the old Puritan con- 
ception put him, and has taken his place by the side of the 
physician, the lawyer, the teacher, the merchant, to be judged 
not according to the position he holds, but by the work he 
does, and by the same standards that other men are judged 
by. There are some people who regret this change, and 
deplore the passing of the parson. But the change is a dis- 
tinct gain to the cause of Christ and the effectiveness of the 
preacher, who must now be a man among men, not some one 
distinct from and above them, if he is to point them to God. 
And men will judge him not by his office or his pretensions, 
but by his service and his character as a man. If he is to 
fulfill the mission of a Christian minister he must remove as 
far as possible from the parish priest of whom some quaint 
poet has written: 
A parish priest of Austerity 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 


To be nearer God, so that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


And now and again, when he heard the creak 
Of the weather vane a-turning, 

He closed his eyes and said, ‘‘ Of a truth 
From God I now am learning.” 


And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 

And he dropped this down on his people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his age God said, ‘‘ Come down and die ;”’ 
And he cried from out the steeple, 

‘“Where art thou, Lord?” and the Lord replied, 
**Down here, among my people.”’ 


The preacher must feel deeply the conviction that he is 
called of God. The first thing that strikes us about Paul is 
his deep conviction that he has been called of God to his 
apostleship. We are almost surprised to see how constantly 
he puts this conviction forward. Nearly every letter that he 
writes opens with some form of the words, “Paul, called to be 
an apostle through the will of God.” And in the firm assur- 
ance of this truth lay much of his power. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a great man who felt more strongly his own in- 
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significance than Paul. We listen to him as he tells us that 
he was “not meet to be called an apostle;” that he is “the 
least of all saints;” that he is “the chief of sinners.” And 
yet, deeply as he felt this, he was none the less overwhelming 
ly certain that he had been called to be God’s messenger ; and 
to all who questioned his authority he declared that he had 
received his apostleship from God and had been commissioned 
by Christ, the Lord. “Paul, an apostle, not of men, neithi 

by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father,” are his 
words in defense of his right to teach and preach. And the 
splendid courage and freedom with which he speaks is du 
to the conviction that his words were not his own, but Ilis 
who had commissioned him. In this we have an explanation 
of the heroic boldness with which Paul stands, tirm as th 


eternal hills, against the slander of his enemies and the wie 


edness of his times. He never hesitates to command tli 


N 





churches, to rebuke the foremost man in the Church, to warn, 
to reprove, and to exhort. While he himself would nev: 

have aspired to such a position, he knows that God has called 
him to it, and with the authority of God behind him he fears 
not hardship nor defeat, wrath of man nor fury of devils. 
And the preacher of to-day must realize himself to be just as 
surely called of God as Paul was. It is in this inward cer- 
tainty that the hiding of the preacher’s power is to be found. 
We have an easy way of getting rid of this solemn obligation 
as it relates itself to our lives, by saying that God called th 
apostles as he does not call men to-day; that they were in- 
spired and lifted above ordinary humanity. But he who 
does not feel, like fire in his bones, the conviction that he is 
called of God to the work of the ministry as truly as wer 
the apostles of old would better step down from the pulpit 
and give way to the man who does. The life and work of 
any man will lose the noblest impulse and inspiration unless 
he believes that his life’s work is approved of God. Let a 
man feel that his profession or line of work is merely the 


result of a purposeless choice or of chance, and his best ener 


vies must be paralyzed. Called to be a physician, a lawyer, 
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a merchant, a manufacturer is he irrevere nt who belie ves 
that‘ Let a man feel, “God has put me here to minister to 
the body, to make wagons, to sel] dry goods, to teach chil- 
lren,”’ and there will be inspiration and power in his work. 
But while it is perhaps possible for a business man to make 

lhe asurable success of his life without believing himself 
called to it by God, ho preacher can possibly succeed, in any 
vorthy sense, without a profound and intense conviction that 
ie is divinely set apart to his great work. 


This brings us at once to the heart of our thought, namely, 





that the chief characteristic of the preacher is that he is an 
ambassador of God, and comes bringing a matter or message 
from his Sovereign. He must feel as John felt when he said, 
‘That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” 
And this means that every living preacher must receive a 
communication direct from God. As Dr. Horton, of Oxford, 
said a few years ago before the theological students at Yale 
College: “This is the only justification of preaching at all. 
The man is set apart to address his fellow-men, sometimes 
men who are his equals or his superiors in knowledge and 
ability. Why should they listen tohim? There is no reason 
why they should unless he has been in the secret cell of the 
oracle and has heard God speak. Has he not heard God’s 
voice? Is he not repeating a message? Then assuredly he 
vill fail. To be God’s mouthpiece when God is not speak- 
ing through him is a fraud of the palpable kind which men 
will not away with. All manner of sins may be forgiven 
a preacher: a harsh voice, a clumsy delivery, a bad pro- 
nunciation, an insufficient scholarship, a crude doctrine, an 
ignorance of men; but there is one defect which cannot be 
forgiven, for it is a kind of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost; it cannot be forgiven him if he preaches when he has 
not received a message from God to deliver.” The preacher 
is to go direct to God for the truth that he is to deliver. He 
is to speak to God face to face in holy meditation and prayer, 
receiving God’s word into his heart, and then he is to go 


into the pulpit and declare to men the message he has thus 
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received. The chief cause for lack of power in the average 
preacher is a failure to feel, when he enters his pulpit, that 
he has a message from the King of kings. We believe with 
Phillips Brooks that the people will pass us by and pity us 
if they see us standing in our pulpits and saying to them, 
“We know nothing particular about these things whereof we 
preach; we have no authority; only come here, and we will 
tell you what we think, and you shall tell us what you think, 
and so perhaps together we can strike out a little light.” This 
is not preaching, whatever else it may be, and men will pass 
such uncertain sounds by and hurry on to find some one who 
can tell them the mind and will of God. 

This, of course, presupposes that God will reveal his truth 
to men to-day as he did to men of old. And we do not shrink 
from the logie of this supposition, but firmly believe it, and 
do not see how we ean believe otherwise, unless we are ready 
to accept the other alternative that God left off making known 
his truth to men when he closed the particular revelation 
which we eall the Bible. But who can believe this? Who 
for a moment can believe that the only communication God 
meant to give to men is shut up in a little volume which we 
can put in our inside coat pocket? Is it true that the whole 
and final message of God was given to the particular men of 
old who wrote the Bible, and that God has no further revela- 
tion of himself to give to men? Where is the proof to show 
that God has not been speaking to his saints and preachers 
from the time the canon was closed down to the present day ? 
Has not God spoken as truly to Luther, and to Wesley, and to 
Maurice, and to Frederick W. Robertson, and to Horace 
Bushnell, and to Phillips Brooks as he ever spoke to prophet 
or apostle of old? Is not Frederick Robertson right when 


he so grandly says: **Love God, and he will dwell with you. 
Obey God, and he w reveal the truths of his deepest teach- 
ings to your soul. Not perhaps, but as surely as the laws of 


the spiritual world are irreversible and as certainly as the laws 


of the physical universe abide, these things are prepared 


for obedient love. An inspiration as true, as real, and as 
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certain as ever prophet or apostle reached is ours if we will 
have itso” ¢ Was not Lowell right when he sang: 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone ; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit ? 


There is room here to say but one thing more about the 
preacher, namely, that the message he receives from God and 
is to deliver to men is Jesus Christ. To declare him and his 
salvation is the chief function, aye, the only function, of the 
preacher. He must say with Paul, “I am determined to 
know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ.” This is the 
supreme business. And when a preacher fails in his work 
the cause is almost certain to be found in this, that he has 
neglected his chief business. No truer words were ever 
uttered than those of Dr. R. F. Horton, of Oxford, England, 
when he said: “No man who leaves Christ as a forgotten 
frontispiece at the beginning of his ministry, or as an antique 
picture hung in the dark corner of his study, can ever really 
preach.” Vasari tells us that Michael Angelo used to carry 
a candle stuck on his forehead in a pasteboard cap, so as to 
keep his own shadow from being cast upon his work while he 
was hewing out his statues. So must the preacher keep the 
shadow of himself off the Christ he preaches if he is to be 


a true prophet of God. 


tot 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


— >e ———_——_— 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


In the editorial office of this Review short, pithy articles are 
much in demand. We are overloaded with many excellent arti- 
cles which are 80 long that it w ill probably be impossible to find 


room for them. 


wrote to an old friend: “You ask what I 


am about—what | am t! 


JOHN MILTON on 





inking of? Why, with God’s help, I am 


thinking of immortality Forgive the word, it is for your ear 
alone—I am pluming my wings for flight.” 
A FINE saving, and characteristic of a rarely beautiful man, 


was that of Bishop Ninde: “The only way I can keep a happy 
heart is to love everybody and refuse to take offense.” Of similar 
import is the following, from William R. Alger’s notebook: “To 
cherish a personal enmity is to make an altar of a hateful thought 


and sacrifice your peact Ol mind on — 
In 1892 a young man in Denver, Colo., who had doubts about 
the divinity of Christ, told his pastor that if Mr. Gladstone af- 


firmed his belief in that doctrine he would accept it. A note was 
sent to Gladstone, and though it reached the great old man in the 
midst of the election excitement, when England was voting 
whether he should at the age of eighty-three be for the fourth 
time prime minister, he found time to send the following in his 
own handwriting on a postal card: “All I write and all I think 
and all I hope is based upon the divinity of our Lord, the one 
central hope of our poor, wayward race. W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


THE Sunday morning preceding his second inauguration, go- 
ing home from Metropolitan Church, Washington, after hearing 
Dr. Bristol preach, President McKinley said to his guest, Mr. 
Hawk, proprietor of the Manhattan Hotel, New York city, “I 


have never been able to see how any man realizing the responsi 


bilities of life can live without acknowledging a Divine Provi- 
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dence, or how he can get along without the inspiration of being 


] 


connected with some kind of a church.” 


We are told that Thomas Carlyle and Milburn, the blind 
preacher, once sat smoking in the little arbor back of the house 
n Cheyne Row. They had been talking of Tennyson, and after 
puffing away in silence for a long time Carlyle knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and said with a grunt: “Ha! Death is a great 
blessing—the jovousest blessing of all! Without death there 
would have been no ‘In Memoriam,’ no Hallam known to us, and 
like enough no Tennyson!” Carlyle and many others believed 
that the death of Arthur Henry Hallam was the making of Al- 
fred Tennyson. “Possibly,” says one, “his soul needed just this 
particular amount of bruising in order to make it burst into un- 





who knows ?” 


dying song 





IN one of those animated dialogues in J. P. Mowbray’s library, 
that vivacious, keen-witted woman Irene points out with graphic 
idiom how, as she sees it, the boasted superiority of Hellenic 
ideals went down under the blows of the tentmaker of Tarsus. 
She says substantially: 


When Paul made his speech on Mars’ Hill to the Athenians he was at close 
quarters with Hellenism, and he treated it as if he were a democrat and not an 
wsthete. I wish I knew how he was dressed on that occasion. I can’t help 
picturing him in homespun, with hard hands and tanned face with lines of pain 
on it, standing among the white-robed Areopagites and bowling down all the 
things that Hellenic culture doted on. And he cleaned the deck, he swept the 
field; every one of his blows landed squarely between the Hellenic eyes. 

The Athenians had a number of sensitive spots, and he hit them straight. 

1. They were autochthons, born on the sacred soil of Greece, and immensely 
puffed up about it. And Paul said to them, ‘God made the whole world—it is 
all sacred—and all things therein.” 

2. They glorified architecture, and were especially vain of their temples. Paul 
said, ** The Lord of heaven and earth dwelleth not in temples made with hands.”’ 

3. They devoted their genius to sculpture, especially admiring and adoring 
their statues of gods and goddesses. Paul said, ‘‘ The Godhead is not like unto 
gold or silver or marble graven by art and man’s device.”’ 

4. They called all the rest of the world barbarians, and thought them unfit to 
be on the planet. Paul said, ‘‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth.”’ 

5. They prided themselves on being such broad religionists as to include in 
their vague and impartial worship all possible divinities. Paul said, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘ Your worship is ignorant. God has long borne with it out of pity for 
the blindness of your minds. But now that the darkness is past and the true 


light shineth, he calls you to repent of your idolatries and to be instructed by 
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‘y 


the man Christ Jesus whom he hath raised from the dead, and in whose gra- 
cious face you may be 1 the light of the knowledge of the glory of the true 


and living God 


[rene says that wv she was reading Paul’s sentences she kept 
saying “Biff,” “Biff,” at the end of each one, as his straight 
hard blows stru me, and the dainty fond ideals of Helleni 
culture fell down into the dust. 


SIDNEY LANIER ON MUSIC. 
More than twer ears it is since the richly gifted spirit of 


Sidney Lanier passed into the heavens, his “unfaltering wil 


rendering its supreme submission to the adored will of God ;” yet 


his manuscripts have not all been printed. His wife, Mrs. Mary 

Day Lanier, measures out to an eager public, from time to time, 

installments from 1 literary remains of a brief and hampered 

but prodigiously industrious and prolific life. The most recently) 
I | 


published is a paper on “The Music of Shakespeare’s Time,” 


printed in the January and February numbers of Lippincott’s 
Monthly Maga 

Lanier was a n n first and a poet afterward. The primal 
passion of his s is music. He himself said, “I could pla 
well on several instruments before | could write legibly, and sine: 


then the very deepest of my life has been filled with musi 

Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody Symphony Orchestra of 
Baltimore, said of Lanier: “To him as a child in his cradk 
Music was given—the heavenly gift to feel and express himself 
in tones. His human nature was like an enchanted instrument, 
a magic flute, or the lyre of Apollo, needing but a breath or a 
touch to send its harmonies out into the world.” Few men hav 
ever lived to whon isic meant what it meant to Lanier. T! 


last line of “The Symphony” is, “Music is Love in search of a 


word.” In Tiger Lilies he wrote, “Music means harmony, har- 
mony means love, love means—God!” To the fact that he was 
by his very genius divinely foreordained to be a priest in tl 

temple of music, add the other fact that this rareiv endowed man 


} 


made a lifelong conscientious, scientific study of music, and 
becomes reasonable to presume that his views upon music will 
have a certain intrinsic authority not to be lightly set aside. 


The interest we find in the article in Lippincott’s Magazine 


lies in its references to Church music and in some moral reflec- 
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tions on what is called “the music of Shakespeare’s life.” Lanier 
says that, in order to understand the kind of music which for 
centuries ministered to the souls of our elders in this world, we 
must go back a thousand years beyond Shakespeare. Gregory 
the Great collected and published, in the latter part of the sixth 
century, a number of melodies which had long been used in the 
Church service. This collection was called his Antiphonarium 
These melodies thus brought together by Gregory filled a place 


of paramount importance in music for a thousand years and 





more. Lanier calls it “an inquiry of deep fascination to trace 
the origin of these melodies, now known as the Gregorian Chants, 
which for ages formed the stock in trade of all musical invention 
in Europe. For almost the first step in the inquiry leads us back 
from the sort of music Shakespeare was accustomed to hear to 
the sort of music our Lord Jesus Christ was accustomed to hear.” 
This inquiry proceeding backward finds, in the end of the 
fourth century, two hundred years before Gregory’s time, an- 
other marked epoch in the history of music. Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan and his people were then suffering great affliction under 
the relentless persecutions of the Arian Empress Justina. And 
the good bishop called in the aid of sacred music to console and 
soothe his suffering people in the midst of sore afflictions. For 
their solace he directed that psalms and hymns be sung antiph- 
onally in the churches, himself giving attention to man 
musical details and perfecting the scale so that then and there 
arose what became known as the Ambrosian Chant. Going back 
from the fourth century to the second, the inquiry finds that in 
the year 110 Pliny the Younger wrote a letter to Trajan, in 
which he describes the Christians as “meeting on a certain morn- 
ing before daylight and singing by turns a hymn to Christ as to 
a God.” And Lanier, noting that the next step in the inquiry 
* takes us to Christ himself, writes: 

On that climacteric evening, when he and his disciples sat at their 
last supper, after he had blessed the bread and given it to them as his 
body, and the wine as his blood, and had declared, “But I say unto you, 
I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom,” it would seem that th: 
emotions of the moment had risen to that point where words do not bring 
comfort; and so I find the might of music working in the next verse (of 
Matt. xxvi, 30), which records, “And when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives.” If we knew the tune ef that hymn! 

Thus, as far back as the beginning of our era, we find the world in 
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possession of a stock of tunes. There can be little doubt that the melodies 
which the disciples sung with Christ in person were handed down and 
formed the body of those collections which Bishop Ambrose, and after him 
Pope Gregory, brought together, and it is possible enough that the hymn 
which Christ and his apostles sung was sung yesterday in some church of 
America, for we have tunes in our Psalmody which have come down from 
quite immemorial times, and the path of Church music, as I have shown, 
eads directly back to this hymn which was sung on the evening of the 


last supper. 


Our musician-poet who built his nest on the greatness of God 
as the marsh hen builds hers on the watery sod, and who flew in 


the greatness of God as the bird flies in the freedom that fills all 


the space *twixt the marsh and the skies, is always the pure 
moralist and sometimes the preacher. ‘Thus he cannot close his 
study of the music of Shakespeare’s time without turning to the 
music of Shakespeare’s own life with such reflections as the 


following : 


Consider for a moment the singular fact that the principle upon which 
all music depends is the principle of opposition, of antagonism. The least 
glance at the physical basis of sound will recall this clearly to yeur minds. 
Here is a stretched string. As stretched, it is exerting a force in this 
lirection. If I pull it aside—disturb it—cross it, as it were, and trouble 
t—with a force acting athwart its own direction, it then, and then only, 
gives forth its proper tone, makes its rightful music. This principle is 
general throughout the physics of tone. The vibration which produces a 
musical sound is always set up by two forces, the one acting athwart the 
other. 

Now it is not difficult to carry this idea over from the physical into the 
moral world. If it is a fancy, it is certainly not an unprofitable one, that 
a harmonious life, like a musical tone, comes out of opposition. Be- 
tween each man and the world about him there is a never-ceasing antago 
nism. It is an antagonism which results from the very constitution of 
things. Just so far as I am I, and you are you, so far must we differ: 
the mysterious course of nature, which so often says “No” to our “Yes,” 
with its death and its pain and its other mysterious phenomena—this 
joins with the force of each individual to oppose the force of each other 
ndividual. Everywhere there is antagonism, opposition, thwarting. No 
person who listens at this moment need go out of his own experience for 
a single day to find it 

Well, then, the problem of life may be said to be to control these moral 
vibrations which are set up by our troubles and crosses into those ordered 
beats which give the musical tone, rather than those confused and irregu 
lar pulses which result in mere unmusical noise. One man’s life is like 
the mere creaking of a wheel, the binding of a saw, the grinding of bough 
against bough—mere unorganized noise; while another man’s is like that 

lear and perfect tone of music which results from regular vibrations 
produced by two steady forces upon a proper material. 


Lanier thinks the music of Shakespeare’s soul-life was wrested 
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out of the most fearful antagonisms. He feels certain that about 
midway in the great dramatist’s career some terrible cloud cam 
over his life which for a time darkened his existence with the 
very blackness of despair. Shakespeare’s writings indicate three 
periods in his life. In the first are found the bright, cheerful, 
merry products of his genius; in the second period, murky and 
vitter tragedies, such as “Hamlet,” “Lear,” “Macbeth,” and 
“Timon ;” in the third period, plays sweetly breathing of reunion 
after absence, of reconciliation, of forgiveness of injuries, and o 
heavenly grace, as in “Cymbeline,” “Winter’s Tale,” “Tempest,” 
and “Henry VIII.” Somewhere, after life’s early brightness 


passed, conflict came to Shakespeare. Antagonisms seized him 





and plucked him, like a stretched string, rudely out of position 
But under the smiting touch he conquers sweet music from the 
rough conflict ; draws harmony out of oppositions, and converts 
antagonisms into ravishing melody. Then to his readers Lanier, 
the preacher, says: 

Permit me to hope that when life shall come to you, as the tutor of 
Katharine came to her, and shall hand you your lute with frets on it, 
you will not cry with the Shrew, “Frets call you them? Ill fume with 


them,”’ but will look upon the frets as simply the conditions of harmony 
and will govern your troubles to music. 


IDEALISM IN ETHICS. 


THE preacher who told his congregation that he hated the- 
ology and botany, but that he loved religion and flowers, may have 
been very witty, but his remark was exceedingly shallow. Un- 
less religion is to be the outcome of blind impulse in the absence 
of all reflection upon the significance and justification of re- 
ligious practices and emotions there must be theology, however 
unsystematic it may be. And it is very certain that without 
botany there would be no cultivated flowers, and that even wild 
flowers would stand but slight chance of preservation in populous 
regions. 

Precisely so is it in ethics. All morality, whether it finds its 
expression in outward conduct or in inner spiritual conditions, 
must proceed, if it is intelligent, on some ethical theory. This 
theory may be that of egoism or of altruism, of hedonism or of 
eudemonism, or what not. One may have defined his theory t 


himself, and he may have reduced it to a system, or he may not 
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to prevent him from making mistakes. And after all is said 
tending to show what the artist need not know, it remains a fact 
that at the basis of his art there is science. 
In the same way one may live a thoroughly moral life without 
a conscious knowledge of metaphysics, but this does not prove 
that metaphysics has no place in ethical theory and practice. 
The positive proof that metaphysics does affect the conduct of all, 
even though many are unaware of it, is found in the fact that 
all reflecting beings hold some sort of a metaphysical sys- 
tem, however rudimentary, imperfect, or untenable it may be. 
Furthermore, most of us have some conception of God and of 
his relation to the world, and such a conception is a metaphysics ; 
and it is notorious that no one can remain wholly unaffected in 
his moral life by his thought of God. If one is not influenced 
by his formal thought he is affected at least by its intensity or 
weakness. 
An illustration of the connection between metaphysical theory 
and ethical theory and practice may be found in materialism. 
This admits of no spirit, divine or human. It is, perhaps, never 
consistently held ; but if it were it would have to deny any divine 
or other superhuman light or aid on the pathway of life; any 
life beyond death, with its hopes to incite and sustain, or its fears 
to check us; any great dignity or meaning to life; any place for 
thought, which is but a sort of efflorescence from matter; any 
freedom, and hence any vitality in our moral judgments, or any 
real distinction between good and bad ; and any personal respon- 
sibility for our character or conduct. It would have to deny 
motive and ideal, since everything is one endless chain of phys- 
ical causation; and it would have to deny duty for a similar 
reason. Fortunately these ideas have never permeated any com- 
munity for a very long period of time. But it is easy to see how, 
if they were to become prevalent, they would degrade each of us : 
in his own eyes, rob our fellow-men of their right to be considered 
more than mere products of the physical world, like trees, or 
flowers, or beasts of burden, and reduce them to that plane where 
we should regard their lives only in proportion as they were use- 
ful to us. Such a metaphysical system, were it consistently 
carried out, could only produce results in the moral world like 
those just mentioned. 
Not only does a bad metaphysical theory tend to weaken moral 
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endeavor, but the absence of a good one may produce a like re- 


sult. There are vast multitudes who know nothing theoreticall 
of materialism who, nevertheless, for want of truer convictio 
act on materialistic principles. ‘The physical appetites and 
passions clamor for indulgence, and the material world affords 
them what they need. The spiritual impulses and aspirations 
are less clear and perhaps less powerful, as it is certain that th 
means for their gratification are less obtrusive. It is not so mu 

that men deliberately choose physical pleasures before those of 
the mind and soul. Rather is it the absence of any emphatic call 


leaves men to their downward tendenci 


to higher things which 
Were they fully persuaded of the existence of God and their tru 
relations to him; could they but be made to see clearly their ow: 
dignity and worth as human beings, they would at least not 
the downward road without some struggle against their lower 
selves, and many of them might be saved for higher things 
Hence our plea for the popularization of metaphysics, and for th 
purest and noblest form of the same. 

Idealism in ethies, then, does not signify the effort to reacl 
the ideal in character and conduct as opposed to that reprehensi- 
ble contentment with mediocrity in moral attainment which 
distinguishes so many of the easy-going classes. The contrast is 
not between the ideal and the so-called practicable in publie and 
private life, but between metaphysical idealism and all other 
systems of metaphysics whatsoever. For the difficulties wit! 
which the idealistic theory is surrounded are, to say the least 
not greater than those which beset any other theory, while its 
advantages for morals are vastly superior. This may be show: 
by a couple of comparisons. 

Pantheism is one of the primary antitheses of idealism. What 
is the relation of pantheism to morals? The answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the simple statement of the principal elements of 
the pantheistic system, which admits the existence of God, but 
denies him the attribute of personality; which denies true per- 
sonality to man by making him, so to speak, a part of the deity ; 
which, therefore, denies individual immortality, personal free- 
dom and responsibility, and, as truly as materialism, the place of 
motives and ideals in conduct. These things, if consistently held, 


would cut the nerve of moral endeavor. An enthusiastic pantheist 


might be, as Novalis said of Schleiermacher, a “God-intoxicate 
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man,” but it is a well-recognized fact that very diverse toxic 
effects are produced by different intoxicants, and the followers 
of pantheism are not the only God-intoxicated ones. In fact, as 
compared with others they exhibit a striking absence of such in- 
toxication and a corresponding intoxicetion with the world. And 
this naturally; for in their theory God and world are identical. 
The few may emphasize in their thought the divine aspect of the 
question; but in experience it is shown that the majority are 
impressed with its world aspect. 

Idealism, as truly as pantheism, sees God in everything, but in 


a different way. It does not make God everything, nor everything 





God. God is in his world, but he is not his world. Idealism 
makes God personal, and man also. Therewith it makes man free 
and responsible, and provides room for the play of motives and 
the inspiration and allurement of ideals. By virtue of his un- 
ending existence and his likeness to God man is enabled to esti- 
mate the costliness of the world if the price to be paid is his own 
soul, and to realize that by his very nature he is fitted and de- 
signed for companionship and affiliation with God. He that hath 
this thought big within him purifieth himself even as he is pure 
But the victory over materialism and pantheism is easy. The 
hardest struggle of idealism is always with the more refined forms 
of realism. Yet even here it must be said that idealism proves 
its superiority for ethics. This is not, indeed, true of everything 
that is called idealism. Many who rank themselves idealists are 
in reality only pantheists. Denying the reality of the external 
world and making the only reality God is an essentially panthe- 
istic proceeding; and the ethics of such an idealism would of 


logical necessity be pantheistic. So also that idealism which, 


while affirming that God is real and the human mind is real. 
reduces the external world to a mere idea of the mind, would 
plunge us into an irremediable skepticism which would paralyze 
all efforts. Unless reality can be predicated of things about us 
we are left in utter confusion. Hunger, thirst, weariness, cold, 
warmth, sickness, health, physical injury, and physical well-being 
are all delusions from which it is our duty to disenchant our- 
selves as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Attention to 
questions of food and drink, raiment and rest, temperature and 
sanitary conditions, would be but the cherishing of the persistent 


delusion that we .are in the midst of a real external world. 
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Everybody ought to dismiss his cook, lay in no more supplies for 


the larder, purchase no more fuel, cease to patronize the tailor, 
and, in every way, even at the expense of temporary shame, or 
even of the apparent annihilation of the human race, conquer this 
all-pervading delusion which has called forth so much of human 
energy hitherto. And along with this, if we were consistent, we 
should be compelled to desist from visiting the sick, from feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and even from punishing those 
who appeared to have committed crime against physical person 
or property. All this would certainly simplify life enormously. 
But alas! where would be our pity, or our charity, or our sense 
of justice, or a thousand other virtues that are chiefly dependent 
upon the delusion that we live in a real world? The theory is 
too absurd, and life can be made tolerable and gracious only by 
the partial application of the theory, such as the Christian 
Scientists practice, or by entirely ignoring it in the interest of 
practical common sens‘ 

But such idealism is not that which is here in mind. The 
idealism we are advocating admits the reality of the external 
world, and differs from realism chiefly in its conception of the 
nature of that reality. Realism says that the external world is 
constituted of a stuff which God may indeed have created, but 
which, now that it is created, has an independent existence. It 
has its attributes and laws of operation, and these go on because 
they are inherent in the thing we call matter. It is not here pro- 
posed to point out the m taphysical difficulties of such a theory, 
but merely to state the position of idealism in contrast. In 
general terms it will suffice to say that idealism denies the kind 
of reality that realism finds in the outer world, and affirms the 
reality to consist of divine activities. Instead of matter, with 
its alleged laws of action, producing the phenomenal world, the 
idealist sees God at work producing the stimuli which,reacting on 
us in accordance with the laws of our mind, cause or enable us to 
construct the phe omenal world for ourselves. 

[t might be supposed that this is a mere metaphysical quibble, 
barren of ethical consequences. What possible difference can it 
make in my conduct whether the reality of the external world 
is that of matter or that of a direct divine activity? But this is 
not the question at issue. That question, as it relates to ethics, is 


not so much one of fact, which belongs rather in the realm of 
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metaphysical inquiry, but, one of our conception of the facts. 
And surely to the believer in the existence of a God with a rela- 
tion to this world it makes a vast difference ethically what that 
relation is, at least so far as the human race is a part of this 
world. As long as religion and morals are so intimately united 
as they are in the Christian system we shall need a true doctrine 
of God’s immanence in the world. That doctrine is, in the large, 
taught in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. There 
Giod is proclaimed and conceived as omnipresent and as directly 
operative in all the phenomena of the natural world. He was 


not put far from men by second causes. He was available for 





help in time of temporal need and in the hour of temptation. 
Realism destroys this, building up a barrier of matter between 
Giod and ourselves. Realism may aflirm the immanence of God, 
but it is conceived of as immanence in a world which has laws 
of being and operation external to God. The immanence of God 
in realism is such as might be predicated of the all-pervading 
ether. Idealism does not think of a world external to God in 
which he is immanent, but it thinks of God as at work or as 
active, and of ourselves as living in the midst of these activities. 
lt is not matter that presses upon us in nature, but God himself. 
He is not very far from every one of us. As a matter of con- 
venience we may speak of certain events as processes of nature, 
as though nature and God were distinct and separate; but the 
idealist who is really convinced of the truth of his theory knows 
that the so-called event in nature is God’s work. The idealist 
does not feel himself related to nature on the one side and to 
God on the other. He has to do wholly with God. 

The advantages which accrue to the moral life from such a 
theory are apparent. And yet the theory is effective only to 
those who are fully imbued with it. Hence it is that those who 
are in a good degree the conservators of public morals should not 
only hold a true metaphysics, but should inculcate it in the 
simplest possible way in the minds of young and old. Under the 
best conditions human perversity will still make itself more or 
less manifest. Nevertheless, under worse conditions it will ex- 
hibit itself still more. It would be a great blessing to the world 
if the best conditions could be continuously brought to bear upon 
mankind. Therefore let us have enthusiasm for idealism in 
ethics. 
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THE ARENA. 


FAITH HEALING AND THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 
QUESTION, 


Wuart truth is there in the claim of the Christian Alliance that it 
was the constant be.ief of the ancient Church that in Christ there 
was full provision for bodily needs, that healing was by faith and 
not by medicine? What are the best books to consult on the subject”? 


ANSWER. 


1. There is no intimation in the New Testament that miraculous 
healings were to cease with the death of the apostles. Mark xvi 
17, 18, rather assumes that they were to be a permanent part of the 
credentials of the Gospel (This is just as true on supposition of 
nongenuineness of last part of Mark. It at least echoes the beliefs 
of the Church.) 

2. The early Christian writers go on the same assumption 
Justin Martyr (2 Ap. 6) says that everywhere Christians are exor 
cising demons in the name of Christ, and he speaks of these things 
as cures, and there is no doubt he believes the same with regard to 
disease. Irenwus (ii, 32, 4) says of Christians of his time (A. D 
175): “Some do certainly and truly drive out demons, so that thos« 
who have been cleansed from evil spirits frequently believe and join 
themselves to the Church. Others still heal the sick by laying their 
hands upon them, and they are made whole. Yea, moreover, as | 
have said, the dead have been raised up, and remained among us for 
many years.” Irenz#us was a man of wide information, and he speaks 
of a fact generally true in the Church of his age. 

3. Throughout the ancient and medieval periods of the Church the 
healing of the sick by supposed supernatural means was a common 
thing, and rests upon a plethora of evidence. Whether in many cases 
the healings were not really natural—for example, by power of mind, 
by heightening of expectation, etc.—may be fairly taken for granted, 
but that there remains a residuum of real healing beyond natural 
means is incontestable; that is, on the law of evidence. On Hume’s 
theory one can deny the whole thing. 

4. But the real question remains: Did the ancient Church believe 
that the normal method of cure was by miracle (divine healing, as 
Alliance calls it), by supernatural infusion, that the atonement had 
provided for this just as for cleansing of sin? One would need an 
almost miraculous acquaintance with the vast body of Christian 
literature to answer that question. But I can say from a genera! 
knowledge that that was not the common conception of the ancient 
Christians. When healings were granted they were a special gift 
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of God, brought about through the power of faith or the working of 
some Christian of eminent holiness. Ordinarily diseases were 
treated by such remedies as were believed to be effective. Super- 
natural healings were exceptional, and were sometimes the result of 
missionary labors of men of heroic faith, like Gregory, Thaumatu! 
gus, and Columbanus. I think there is no evidence that the Chris- 
tians believed that the atonement provided regularly for the healing 
of disease by faith, as it incontestably provided for healing of sin by 
faith. I would give a good deal for passages in ancient or medieval 
literature which say that. 

On the other hand, Irenewus (ii, 32, 2) speaks with disapproval of 
certain heretics of this day who neglected the arts and occupations 
of life, which are (as he says) “laborious, glorious, and skillful, and 
which also are approved as being good.” Among these he mentions 
“the whole study of medicine, and the knowledge of plants, so as to 
become acquainted with those which are for the health of man.” 
This is a proof that the Christians believed thoroughly in the use 
of the ordinary means in case of sickness. But that use did not 
prevent recourse to divine power when necessary. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom., vii, 7, about 200 A. D.) places side by side healing of 
the body by a physician and healing of the soul by the Lord as equal 
ly legitimate. “And as the physician ministers health to those who 
cooperate with him in order to health, so also God ministers eternal 
salvation to those who cooperate for the attainment of knowledge 
and good conduct.” In Ped., ii, 2, he recognized wine as useful for 
a medicine when taken seasonably and moderately. Wine is an “aid 
as a strengthening tonic suitable to a sickly body enfeebled with 
watery humors,” “dissolves the foul excrementitious matters by its 
warmth, and mixes the acrid and base humor with agreeable scents.” 
He recommends wine for dispelling numbness in winter and as a 
“medicine for intestines.” Origen (Contra Celsum, vii, 59) takes for 
granted the calling of the physician as perfectly legitimate. “It is 
evident,” he says, “that the welfare of mankind and the common good 
are promoted more by that physician who attends to the health of 
many than by one who confines his attention to a few.” He repudi- 
ates Celsus’s idea that demons have charge over various parts of 
the human body, and that these demons must be propitiated in 
order that a man may be healed of disease in these parts (viii, 58). 
Origen, on the contrary, lays down the great principle that in sick- 
ness man must have recourse to science, unless he takes the better 
way of entreating God. “But in seeking recovery from disease a man 
must either follow the more ordinary and scientific method, and have 
recourse to medical art; or, if he would go beyond the common 
methods adopted by men, he must rise to the higher and better way 
of seeking the blessing of him who is God over all, through piety and 
prayers” (viii, 60). And he boldly says that even if Celsus’s words 
were true, and the demons were dispensers of health and disease, 
it were far better to suffer sickness and misfortune than to have 
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health and prosperity by calling upon them (viii, 62)—an assertion 
exactly similar to Chrysostom’s (in Psalm ix, 15). Chrysostom 
himself seems to look upon the sign of the cross as the ordinary 
remedy for disease, but apparently not disowning physicians and 
medicines. In his eighth homily on Paul's Epistle to the Colossians 
he sternly rebukes recourse to amulets and charms on the part of 
Christians to cure diseases, saying that they might far better let 
their sick die, but he allows the sign of the cross and medicines. 
“Art thou one of the faithful? Sign the cross, saying, This I have 
for my only weapon, this for my remedy, and other I know none. 
Tell me, if a physician should come to me, and, neglecting the reme 
dies belonging to his art, should use incantation, should we call that 
man a physician? By no means; for we see not the medicines of the 
healing art. So neither in this case do we see those of Christianity 
Where will these satanical doings end? How will not the Greeks 
laugh? How will they not gibe when we say to them, Great is the 
virtue of the cross? How will they be won when they see us 
having recourse to those things [amulets and charms] which they 
themselves laugh to scorn? Was it for this that God gave physicians 
and medicines? What then? Suppose they do not cure him, but 
the child depart?” That is not a loss, for the child goes to heaven 
Augustine agrees with his great contemporary Chrysostom in utterly 
repudiating all heathen remedial charms, but seems not to give any 
place for medicine. He says (Tract. on John vii, 67) that the sick 
must go to God for relief, and in another place (Serm. 215) refers 
them only to the body and blood of Christ and to the holy anointing, 
quoting James v, 4. 

I have no doubt that Fox, Wesley, and other men referred to by 
Simpson believed in the continuance of supernatural and miraculous 
power in the Church which might sometimes be effective in the 
curing of disease. Wesley gloried in such belief. He repudiated the 
idea that the age of miracles was past. (See Tyerman, i, 531; ii, 87.) 
The whole system of Friends was founded in the idea that the Spirit 
had direct dealings with men. But that is a far different thing from 
the Christian Alliance principle that in faith and in the forces which 
it commands is the ordinary divine means of healing. Wesley was a 
student of health and disease, and wrote a book of medicine. 

For modern books consult Schaff, Church History, ii, 117, 118; 
Neander, Church History, s. v. “Miracles,” index, vols. i and ii; 
J. H. Newman, Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles; Mozley, Mira- 
cles, lect. viii; Middleton, Free Inquiry (1748); the late Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, The Ministry of Healing; M. R. Vincent “Modern 
Miracles,” in Presbyterian Review, July, 1883, art. i; R. L. Stanton, 
“Healing through Faith,” Presbyterian Review, January, 1884, art. 
iii; Bingham, Antiquities, vi, 65-67, ed. 1840; art. “Wonders,” by 
Rev. Charles Granville Clarke, M.A., in Smith and Cheetham, Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities; and Buckley, Faith Healing, Chris- 
tian Science, and Kindred Phenomena (Century Co.). 
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I intended to say that in dealing with the Christian Alliance one 
needs to remember that it stands for truth as well as error, and that 
it is the truth in it which gives it its power. Even its principle of 
divine healing expresses in a grossly exaggerated form a truth of 
exceeding preciousness, namely, that God is as near his children 
to-day in healing as he was in Christ's time—near by the restorative 
forces in nature without and in the human system within, near by 
the increased knowledge of those forces through the advancement of 
science, and occasionally—if he so wills—near by the touch of his 
healing hand in answer to the prayer of faith, a blessing that may 
come through the means or without them. To deny this is to virtu- 
ally banish the heavenly Father from his children. Besides, many 
testimonies bear witness to this, and Wesley’s followers ought not to 
be ashamed to have his respect for facts. 

Drew Seminary, Madison, N. J. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF POVERTY. 

Tus is a scientific age. Men want to know the cause of things 
Nothing is so sacred for the scientist; he wants to get the facts, 
then draw legitimate conclusions. Not alone in the realm of nature 
does he roam, but some of the best men and women of our day, pos- 
sessed with this spirit, have gone into the “city wilderness” and 
| dwelt, so they may if possible discover the cause of our present 
social conditions. It was, then, with great interest I saw the head- 
ing in our Methodist Review, “The Cause and Cure of Poverty,” by 
E. B. Randle, D.D. I thought that at last the discovery had been 
made and a remedy found, but, alas! my disappointment when |! 
read the words, “There is no hope that poverty will ever cease to be 
in this world. . . . The poor will be here always.” 

Then the disease is incurable; the millennium will never come, 
the Lord’s Prayer never be answered, for that can never be as long 
as poverty is on one hand and riches on the other. In discussing 
the causes of poverty he says: “Rum is the greatest of all causes of 
poverty. ... If men would quit patronizing the saloon . . . poverty 
would rapidly disappear.”” So there is some hope, after all, but, alas! 
the experts who have lived in the “city wilderness” declare that 
rum is not the great cause of poverty; that poverty produces more 
drunkenness than drunkenness poverty; that not more than twenty 
per cent can be traced to drink; that it is ignorance and injustice 
as seen in low wages and unsanitary tenements, that are the prime 
cause of poverty. 

He next proceeds to discuss remedies and make an attack upon 
the socialists. He says: “They insist that the weak worker shall 
share equally with the stronger. . . . They propose that the surplus 
substance of the rich man shall be divided among the poor.” Now 
who ever taught such doctrine? Surely no one who could in any 
way represent the socialists of this or any other country; not Kar! 
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Marx, nor Lassalle, nor anyone representing socialism. Socialism 
does not believe in a dividing of property; it teaches the doctrine 
of equal opportunity, not a division of the surplus. To illustrate 
The post office gives every man a chance to send a letter if he will 
pay the postage, but it does not compel you or me to write letters 
for the “shiftless, drinking, worthless man who had the same oppor 
tunity,” but if the “worthless man” does write the letter the govern 
ment will carry it as promptly as if he were a millionaire. Our 
public school is socialistic, but while it furnishes every child the 
opportunity, and no distinction must be made between the children 
of the rich and the poor, yet all do not get the same benefits. How 
the doctor could have fallen into such a blunder is beyond my com 
prehension. Any good work on socialism would have saved him the 
mistake. So the whole argument falls to the ground because he has 
made a man of straw And now the doctor proceeds to argue in 
favor of “individualism.” It is “the surest guardian the world has 
ever had of liberty and great endeavor,” he says. But what is indi 
vidualism but anarchy—living for oneself? Has it not been this in 
dividualism that has brought the present economic crisis upon wus? 
Mr. Croker, of New York, is a good example of individualism when 
he says he was working for himself all the time, day and night, in 
running the city of New York. Compare that spirit with Mr. Low 
“I am pledged to consider the interest of the people and city alone.” 
Will Dr. Randle claim that the governments of Europe based upon 
individualism, the rights of its kings, are better than our own gov- 
ernment, where the ruler is the servant of the people? Socialism 
is not opposed to the government; it simply asks that the same 
democratic principles that run our government shall be applied to 
the business of the land by the government. 

Surely he will not claim that the schools when run by individuals 
were better than our public schools, or the post office when it cost a 
dollar to send a letter better than the socialistic system we now 
have. Is it not true that since we have socialized our streets, roads, 
army and navy, police force, etc., that it has been infinitely better 
than when they were owned by an individual? Then is it not 
strange that any follower of Christ should be found advocating in- 
dividualism in the face of the Sermon on the Mount and the thir- 
teenth of First Corinthians, and when we remember that Christ 
taught that to become the servant of all was to reach the highest 
place in his kingdom? We know the keynote if his teaching was 
service, as it is the corner stone of socialism. No wonder the social 
ists applaud his name, while they have no time for the defenders 
of individualism or anarchy. It is this failure, I think, as ministers 
of the Gospel, to thus understand the teachings of Jesus that has 
made the breach between the workingman and the Church. Chris- 
tianity if nothing else is the doctrine of self-denial, living for others, 
and therefore is in full accord with the principles of socialism, and 
will yet triumph and the day come when there will be no rich or 
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poor, but be all one in Christ Jesus. Finally the doctor comes upon 
our platform when he says that “Able-bodied men and women should 
not be helped except through some public industry’—what is that 
but socialism?—and then closes by saying, “When the golden rule 


is practiced between man and man social evils will cease.” To which 
we all say Amen. DAVID MORGAN. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WAS TENNYSON GUILTY OF SIBILATION ? 


I HAVE been interested in the very readable article from the pen 
of Frederic L. Knowles, M.A., apropos of Professor Triggs’s criti- 
ism of Christian hymnology, in the November issue of the Review. 
i have just one criticism to offer concerning a remark which Mr. 
Knowles makes about Tennyson’s verse. In speaking of some in- 
exact and slovenly rhymes to be found in our hymns, I find the fol- 
lowing: “Tennyson would no more have had barley precede early 
[referring to The Lady of Shalott], or (in ‘A Farewell’) have made 
forever take precedence of river, than he wouid have brought two 
‘s together.” It is the last statement to which I take exception. 
The idea has gone abroad that Tennyson was never guilty of sibila 
tion. This is perhaps owing to the fact that we have taken his own 
word as final, without judging for ourselves after a careful reading 
of his lines. In his “Memoir” by his son, vol. ii, page 14, we have 
an account of some remarks by Tennyson upon the difficulties in- 
volved in writing blank verse, in which he says, “I never put two 
s’s’ in any verse of mine.” This is all right if we go no farther than 
the poet’s own assertion; but how does it sound after we read two 
lines in “Break, break, break,” a poem to which Mr. Knowles refers? 


That he shouts with his sister at play; 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Take an example from “Hands All Round,” which occurs in the very 
first line of the poem: 


First drink a health, this solemn night. 
In “The Princess” I find the following: 


He shall not blind his soul with clay; 
Lillia, wild with sport, 
If child, half woman as she was. 


In “The Gardener's Daughter” is this line: 
The shadow of the flowers stole all the golden gloss. 


I could cite numerous passages from Tennyson’s unpublished 
stanzas, as found in the “Memoir,” but deem it fair to quote only 
from his work that has been given to the world. What I have pro- 
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duced above is quite sufficient to establish the assertion that he did 

bring two s's together, and that when he said he never had allowed 

himself to do such a thing his memory must have been sadly at 

fault. N. B. RIpey. 
Otego, N. Y. 





CHRIST OR BROWNING—WHICH ? 


MANY sane people yet think that the Browning excitement is a 
fad. I confess that I was one of them till I read him seriously 
Now his poems are to me an exhaustless treasure-house. The article 
“Browning’s Philosophy of Religion and Theory of Life,” in the 
last issue of the Methodist Review, brings to mind my first reading 
of Browning’s “Saul,” his argument for Saul’s final restoration, 
based on David's devotion to him, and his beautiful reference to 
the divine-human Saviour. Further reading makes me class Brown 
ing with restorationists—a large-minded and big-hearted set. How 
gladly would I cast in my lot with them if I dared! Their view 
would be immensely comforting, even though it might require a 
million years to bring some human souls to see that God is love 
and to long to be like him. But Browning’s Christ, the divine 
human Saviour, stands right across my path. It seems to me that 
I would die on the cross if my death could make Jesus support 
Browning's position in this matter. But the words of Jesus ars 
explicit to the contrary. They are too well known to need quoting 
here. Such teachings from him who said, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,” from lips that spoke out the heart of in- 
finite love, prevent me from being a restorationist. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JOHN RIPPERE. 


CONCERNING IMMORTALITY. 

Tue Pharisees believed that the soul is immortal; the Sadducees 
denied the existence of either angel or spirit. Jesus refuted the 
doctrines of the Sadducees, but never condemned the eschatology of 
the Pharisees. All that he did say concerning the hereafter corre 
sponded with their belief. If they had been in error would he not 
have revealed to them the truth? Is it not a necessary inference that 
their doctrine was fundamentally correct? 

Can a spirit possessed of a moral nature be annihilated. If so 
why is Satan permitted to continue to be? Why was he not anni 
hilated before he tempted man? If man is not immortal, why the 
atonement? Would it not have been better that sinning man should 
cease to exist than that the Son of God should suffer ignominy and 
death in order to offer him eternal life? Is the act of creating so 
difficult that redemption through suffering is preferable to creating 
in purity? S. E. QuIMBY 

Littleton, N. H 
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CATECHISM OF MINISTERIAL COURTESY.—IIL 


Wuat courtesies are due from the pastor to the congregation” 
Ministerial courtesy involves more than courtesy to those in the 
pastor’s own profession, such as have been considered in the two 
previous papers. It involves courtesy to the congregation to whom 
he ministers, and also to all the people with whom he comes in 
contact. A minister is called to a public service, and it is impossi- 
ble for him to divest himself of his character as a Gospel minister 
He cannot have two sides to his life—one in which he appears as a 
preacher and the other as a private individual. It is true that 
there are certain departments of his duty in which his acts are 
purely personal, but he cannot throw off the fact that he is a part 
of a Christian community, and has a constant ministerial relation 
which must not be overlooked by him and will not be overlooked 
by the people. It is well, however, to consider his relations to his 
own people. 

The first relation which he occupies is that of one whose business 
it is to minister to the sick. It is, of course, true that his service 
to the sick is more than courtesy—it is a duty. It is not for him to 
say whether he will visit the sick—it is a part of his ordination 
vows. It is one of the highest forms of ministerial duty. The visi 
tation of the sick and the poor is given as a proof of the Messiah 
ship of Jesus: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and } 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke iv, 18, 
19). Then, again, it is said in James: “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world” 
(James i, 27). This is a special duty, then, of a preacher of the 
Gospel, and one in which it is safe to say that the Gospel minister 
has rarely been charged with neglect. How shall he carry out this 
important duty without violating the courtesies which belong to 
recognized social life, and for the spiritual benefit of those to 
whom he ministers? 

One cannot separate himself from his social environments, and 
rudeness is always out of place, either in relation to the well or to 
the sick; consequently his first duty is to study the conditions of 
things, and especially the family where the sickness occurs. He 
will not obtrude unnecessarily, nor thrust himself upon those who 
do not desire his services, but will conduct himself in accordance 
with the proprieties which govern the society in which he moves. 
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It is assumed that the minister does not usurp the place of th 
physician. It sometimes occurs that the preacher has some medical 
training, or regards himself as having medical skill, and there is a 
strong temptation to become physician as well as proacher. He¢ 
should guard this point, for in so doing he may alienate the physi 
cian in charge of the case and do damage to the patient. It is not 
wise, therefore, for him to suggest improvements in mode of treat 
ment. The physician is in charge of the physical condition of the 
patient, and is the only authority, and for the minister to interfere 
is an act of great unwisdom, and only when the most imperative 
sense of duty may arise—which rarely does arise—can he undertake 
medical service for a sick person. There are many other forms of 
service which he may render, but this is one to be avoided. 

The amount of visiting which the pastor is at liberty to give 
must be determined in each case by the sick person, or by the physi 
cian, or by the immediate relatives; hence, courtesy requires that 
he shall not intrude his visits where those who have the right to 
determine regard it as hurtful to the patient. In this respect it is 
to be noted that the physician would object to the visit of some min 
isters when he would cheerfully accept the services of others. He 
realizes that much depends upon the tone, temper, and conduct of 
the minister in the sick room, and one without delicate apprecia 
tion of the circumstances of the case is not so likely to be wanted 
as one who recognizes the limitations of his duty. A minister will 
not rush in upon a patient, even when invited to do so, without no 
tice. The sudden excitement to a sick person may cause injury 
and therefore the entrance to the sick room should be with the 
utmost delicacy and reserve. Quietness is invaluable in courtesy 
to the sick. A boisterous person is rarely welcome, and as rarely 
useful. The method of a minister in visiting the sick will not be 
depressing, on the one hand, nor buoyant, on the other. He will 
enter the sick room with a quiet cheerfulness, and thus carry with 
him health as well as wisdom. 

He will introduce the subject of religion in a suitable manner 
Herein will be displayed often his keen sense of the fitness of 
things. If he speaks to a Christian his way is generally clear; but 
if his visit is to one who is not a Christian he will approach the 
subject in a friendly, natural way, calculated to insure confidence, 
rather than in an abrupt and intrusive way. With the Scriptures 
in his hand he may often quietly read a few passages of Scripture 
which will be soothing and cheering to the patient, and open the 
way for remarks which could not otherwise have been introduced. 
There is something about the word of God which appeals to people 
in sickness, even though they have not hitherto given attention to 
its teachings. It may not always be wise to talk religion. The 
person may not be prepared to receive it at that time, and the 
preacher must be governed by circumstances. 

It is well that, whenever practicable, prayer should be offered in 
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the sick room; and yet this should be done with thoughtfulness and 
with a due recognition of the fitness of things. The writer has 
visited a sick room under conditions where prayer would have been 
a parade rather than a prayer. It is sometimes an embarrassment 
to the minister that all the friends gather in the room when he 
makes a visit. It would be far better if he could have not more 
than one or two present, so that if conversation takes place it may 
be more free than it would be in the presence of a multitude. Most 
people, and certainly many thoughtful people, are very reticent on 
their religious thinking and feeling. All this must be taken into 
account. Some who have very profound feeling are unwilling to 
talk to anybody, and the minister can only talk freely when he has 
won their confidence. The writer remembers an incident in his 
own experience which may illustrate the point under consideration 
There was a lady, a member of his church, who was very faithful 
to the Sabbath services and the prayer meetings, but whose hus 
band was understood to be, and was, opposed to ministers and 
churches of all kinds. It was in the days of the civil war, and he 
thinking that the preachers had brought on the strife, became so 
embittered that he did not even want to see or speak to them. It 
had been said that at one time a minister who visited him and pro 
posed to pray was ordered from the house. The wife, however, was 
very anxious that her pastor should visit him. At length he be 
came sick, and she renewed the request. The pastor felt it his duty 
to go, and accordingly went. The man received him courteously 
The preacher told him that he had called to see how he was feeling 
and would only stay a few moments. After a few words of inquiry 
as to his health he left. A few days later he called again. The 
man was really more agreeable than before, but still not disposed 
to be friendly. After a conversation of some time he told the min 
ister what he thought of his profession in pretty plain terms. The 
minister responded quietly, did not return the attack, but vindi 
cated his brethren and himself as best he could, suggesting to the 
man that it was easy for misunderstandings to arise; and having 
made inquiry further about his health, he departed. Soon after he 
called again, and having made such preliminary observations as 
seemed necessary, and having introduced the general subject of re- 
ligion, he suggested that he would pray. The man offered no ob 
jections, and so he knelt down in a room where perhaps a minister 
had never prayed before, at least in that family, and commended 
the man .to God. There is no evidence that he was converted, but 
he certainly was a changed man in his bearing toward the Church 
and ministers. From that time he became the pastor's firm friend 
and never hesitated when it was in his power to do him a service, 
and to this day the minister has pleasant memories of his visit to 
an unwilling patient. 

It goes without saying that the minister would be discourteous in 
the extreme, as well as unwise, to interfere in the worldly affairs of 
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the sick, except so far as to render them service. The employment 
of the time occupied for visiting the sick person by a minister in 
attempting to control the disposition of the property of the indi- 
vidual or to intrude upon family affairs is exceedingly out of place, 
and has sometimes brought discredit upon the preachers of the 
Gospel. Cases, however, when this is done are so extremely rare 
that it hardly needs to be mentioned. 

I may not conclude these remarks on courtesy to the sick better 
than by a quotation from Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, many years ago, who, in his 
book on Clerical Manners, makes the remarks with which this paper 
closes: “Let your manner of address by the bedside of the sick be 
studiously mild and tender. Let nothing be said calculated to jar 
or agitate, except what fidelity to the soul renders necessary. Be 
plain, simple, and studiously faithful in your exhibitions of the 
truth. ... Let your conversations and visits be short—the effort of 
even a few minutes in speaking or in listening to a speaker is often 
very oppressive to the sick. Do not ordinarily allow yourself to be 
seated by the bedside of one who is really ill longer than a quarter 
of an hour at any one time, unless the case be very peculiar or you 
have very conclusive evidence that your presence is not burden- 
some. Let your prayers in the apartment of the sick be tender, 
sympathetic, appropriate, from beginning to end; short, and as 
much calculated as possible to fix, calm, and enlighten the mind of 
the sufferer and to direct his meditations. Many topics for social 
prayer on other occasions ought to be left out here; and every tone 
should be adapted to the stillness and sympathy of the sick cham- 
ber. In many cases it is desirable to converse with the sick alone. 
In this situation they will sometimes be very free and confidential 
with you, and you will often feel at liberty to converse very freely 
and unreservedly with them. But everything of this kind ought to 
be avoided in those cases in which you might be exposed to the 
charge of tampering with the mind of the patient in reference to 
the disposition of his property, or with regard to any other worldly 
or delicate concern.” 





THE DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 


CHRISTIAN progress means the advancement of the Christian life 
in the world. It has to do with civilization and also with the ir- 
dividual character. The latter is fundamental to the former. Civi 
lization is more than buildings and railroads and scientific advances, 
protection from disease and providing the comforts of life. The 
real question is to determine the relation of these things to the 
individual man. There can be no complete civilization without per- 
sonal character. Christian progress means the development of Christian 
character in individuals and through individuals in the nation, and 
in this way the promotion of the higher forms of life. It would 
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be easy to agree, in the main, on what is called “Christian progress” 
in its results; but how to produce it is a question of greater difficulty. 
rhe one element generally overlooked among the students of re- 
ligion is the element of dynamics, and the real question is to ascer- 
tain the power that makes for righteousness. The thought of to-day 
tends to promote Christian progress without a recognition of Chris- 
lian power, or “the dynamics of Christianity.” 

Speaking in general terms, the dynamic power of Christianity lies 
in three things: First, the immanence of a personal God; that God 
“is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him” 
(Heb. xi, 6); that he is in the world, watching over its interests, and 
knowing the affairs of men. This excludes the conception of God 
as a mere ethical idea, and also the pantheistic conception of God, 
and makes him a present, personal, omnipresent force in the world. 

The next dynamic element in Christianity is Christ himself. We 
are told that “the love of Christ constraineth us” (2 Cor. v, 14); 
“Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him” (Heb. vii, 25). “All authority is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth” (Matt. xxviii, 18); and “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me” (John xii, 32). This 
conception of Christ as an authority, as an attractive power, as a 
force in the hearts and lives of men, constitutes the essence ef the 
Christian life, and, consequently, the Christian progress. 

The third dynamic element in Christianity is the Holy Spirit. 
This influence, entering into man’s spirit, and yet apart from it, is 
the Third Person of the adorable Trinity; and is a dynamic force 
that must be reckoned with in the estimate of Christian progress. 
Passages of Scripture on this point are numerous. “Ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you” (Acts i, 8). 
This was the great pentecostal power which gave that mighty im- 
pulse to the infant Church which has been felt through the centuries. 
This is the standing miracle of Christianity, repeating itself from 
age to age. “That ve may abound in hope, through the power of 
the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xv, 13). Here the Holy Spirit is the power 
which gives hope to God’s people. “Through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God” (Rom. xv, 19). This is 
the power which the Church acknowledges as essential to its exist- 
ence and vitality, but too often overlooked. 

The attempt is being made to do Christian work without the 
recognition of Christian power. There is a sense in which Christian 
power resides in the spirit of man; in the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel; in the ordinary instrumentalities by which the Church is carried 
on; in the many organizations which are so beneficent in their in- 
fluence; but fundamental to all these are these dynamic forces which 
have been in the Church from the beginning, and which constitute 
its permanent power. It is these dynamics of Christian progress 
which have made Christianity more effective than all other means in 
promoting the welfare of men. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 


Tue archeological discoveries of the past year or two have con- 
tributed materially to the science of epigraphy, and have added con- 
siderable to our knowledge regarding the antiquity of writing. Thus 
the pick and the spade have rendered most valuable service to the 
student of ancient history and literature. Indeed, the excavations 
of the recent past have revealed more clearly than ever not only 
the great antiquity, but the early prevalence, of writing. It seems 
no longer any more appropriate to ask when and by whom writing 
was invented than to ask by whom and where the baking of bread 
or the churning of cream into butter was invented. Indeed, picto- 
graphic writing of some kind, if not as ancient as the human race 
itself, is yet of exceedingly great antiquity. Marks, pictures, hier- 
oglyphs first, then ideographs and phonograms, and finally a per- 
fected alphabet. Thanks to the archeologists, we now know that 
nations widely apart had some way of recording their thoughts by 
visible signs, of one kind or another, from remotest times. The old 
classification of writing employed even in recent cyclopedias, as in 
the last edition of Brockhaus, is imperfect. For in this we have 
five systems, apparently without any relation one to the other 
enumerated, as follows: (1) the hieroglyphic, (2) the cuneiform 
(3) the Chinese, (4) the South American, (5) the Central Ameri 
can script, or pictographic writing. The discoveries of the past two 
years in Crete have added one more well-defined system to those 
already known. The Cretan inscriptions, of which several hundreds 
have been unearthed, are of two kinds, one pictographic, the other 
linear and regular. The Cretan script, like the Hittite, remains so 
far undeciphered. Thus not a hint of the contents of these inscribed 
tablets has been given to the world. The regularity with which the 
work is executed on these tablets, and the objects found in imme- 
diate connection with them, warrant the conclusion that they belong 
to a civilization of an advanced type, much more so than we had 
any right to conclude from the most extravagant descriptions of 
Crete in the classic writers. Thus, the latest Cretan discoveries 
besides revealing a Cretan script, hoary with age, have also made it 
clear that Crete was in possession of a high civilization at a very 
early date; and that this little island, when in its glory, stood much 
in the same relation to the nations bordering on the Mediterranean 
that Great Britain of our day does to the nations of Europe. 

Writing, if we are to believe Professor Hilprecht—no mean au- 
thority on all questions pertaining to Assyriology—had reached a 
stage of great perfection in the fifth millenniad before our era, 
such a stage as to justify the conclusion that so perfect a system 
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must have been preceded by a long period of antecedent develop- 
ment. The contents of these most ancient inscriptions bear testi- 
mony likewise to the business and literary culture of the age, to 
which they owe their origin. Yes, the complex nature of the cunei- 
form script, as seen in the earliest tablets or monuments, presup- 
poses culture and intelligence. 

This is not the place to discuss the cuneiform inscription as such; 
it suffices to say that its origin is lost in gray antiquity, and that this 
script continued throughout the centuries down to the time of Cyrus 
the Great, and indeed, according to some, to a much later time. The 
excavations at Nippur, under the auspices of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, have brought to light some very ancient tablets, among 
these thousands of inscriptions which at one time were a part of a 
large library, containing, according to some, no fewer than one hun- 
dred thousand tablets or clay-books. This ancient library was in 
ruins, and its valuable treasures were buried under the débris ages 
before Abraham was born. We have no reason to think that Nippur 
was the only place in the Euphrates valley which had its vast 
library at so early a date. The beautiful statues of Gudea, literally 
covered with exquisite script, and executed not far from 3000 B. C., 
exhibit such artistic skill as to make them a marvel even to 
this day. Not only are the statues themselves very perfect, but the 
character of the inscriptions is such as has never been excelled at any 
time in the history of cuneiform writing. Now, if sculpture and 
engraving on stone had reached so great a perfection at so early an 
age, what must have been the case with which stylus and brush 
could have been used? For no doubt the pencil and slate must have 
preceded the graver or style. 

If we turn to Egypt we are supplied with a more or less regular 
succession of inscribed monuments, going back from the first cen- 
turies of our era to what were formerly termed prehistoric times. 
The past two years have brought to light several new monuments 
of great interest. The recent excavations in the tombs of the first 
and second dynasties at Abydos, by Flinders Petrie, were a surprise 
even to himself. Sayce well remarks that we know, since these dis- 
coveries have been made, almost as much about Menes and his im- 
mediate successors as we do about the rulers of the fourth dynasty 
But what we want to point out here is the fact that writing was 
practiced in the time of Menes, that is, about 4000 B.C. Dr. Reisner 
discovered a golden seal, or rather a cylinder upon which was in 
scribed the name Aha, that is, Menes. Several other pieces of the 
same period bear the name Menes. Parenthetically, it might be 
observed that several pieces of jewelry and ornaments of exquisite 
workmanship were found in the same tombs. Those belonging to 
the consort of King Zer, who succeeded Menes on the throne, are 
said to be the oldest specimens of fine jewelry yet discovered. Now 
if such skilled workmanship in gold and precious stones was pos- 
sible 4000 years before the birth of Christ, we have every reason to 
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believe that writing had reached a wonderful degree of perfection 
at the same period, yea, even much earlier. 

But, as far as writing is concerned, the discovery at Tel-el-Amarna 
in 1887 is of prime importance. Among the ruins of this ancient 
capital an Egyptian peasant woman accidentally came upon more 
than three hundred clay tablets, which if printed in one book 
would make a volume about half as large as the Pentateuch. The 
finding of these was of importance chiefly since it showed clearly 
that the art of writing was very general in the century, or centuries, 
preceding the exodus. These tablets are official documents, or state 
correspondence, including not only dispatches from the petty rulers 
and governors of Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine, but also letters from 
the friendly rulers of Babylonia, Assyria, Armenia, and the allied 
kings of western Asia Indeed, six or seven are from the city of 
Jerusalem. Attention is called to these to show that correspondence 
was carried on between Egypt and many nations, chiefly Semitic, scat- 
tered over a vast territory, from the Nile to the Euphrates, and that 
in a Semitic script long before Moses appeared on the stage of action. 
Writing was in vogue not only in the great capitals of the world, but 
also in the less noted towns of the Babylonian and Egyptian empires. 

In view of the prevalence of writing in these early times, it is 
not wonderful that the oldest Hebrew scriptures speak of writing 
as existing and common. Writing was first distinctly mentioned in 
Exod. xvii, 14; nevertheless “the connection clearly implies that 
it was not then employed for the first time, but was so familiar 
as to be used for historic records.” We have several other references 
in the Pentateuch to writing (Exod. xxiv, 4; xxxiv, 27; Lev. xix, 28; 
Num. v, 23, and often). These show clearly that writing was no new 
thing for Moses who had been brought up in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. The transaction recorded in Gen. xxiii, 17, 18, is drawn 
up in exact legal phraseology, and there is no reason for doubting 
that the children of Heth gave Abraham a transfer deed for the 
parcel of ground bought of them for a burying place, in some kind 
of ascript. Deeds, leases, and contracts were drawn up in Babylonia 
and Egypt long before the days of Abraham. 

It is impossible to say what form of writing was in vogue by 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses and the centuries succeeding. 
The Hebrew alphabet, like most modern ones, has passed through a 
process of development. This is evident from the few scanty monu 
ments which we possess. Two well-defined systems of writing pre- 
ceded the one represented by the square characters now used in our 
Hebrew Bibles. The old Hebrew, or Canaanitish writing, is repre- 
sented on the so-called Mesha inscription. This remarkable monu- 
ment was discovered by Rev. F. A. Klein, a German missionary, in 
1863 at Dhiban in the land of Moab, some twelve miles east of the 
Dead Sea. It was erected to commemorate the victories of Mesha, king 
of Moab, who waged war against Israel in the reigns of Omri and 
Ahab (2 Kings iii, 4,5). This stele according to Nildeke, is the old- 
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est monument of syllabic writing. The language, if not pure Hebrew, 
is almost identical with the early books of the Old Testament. 

Another monument, closely resembling the Moabite Stone, is the 
Siloam Inscription, accidentally discovered in 1880 by a boy who fell 
into the pool of Siloam. This is thought to be as old as the 
reign of Hezekiah, say 730 B.C. We read in 2 Kings xx, 20, that “he 
made a pool, and a conduit, and brought water into the city.” Be- 
sides these two principal monuments of Hebrew writing we possess 
engraved gems, seals, and a small collection of coins from the time 
of the Maccabees to those of Vespasian and Hadrian. Here also 
should be mentioned several inscribed Phenician monuments. The 
language and lettering on these are almost identical with what we 
find on the Hebrew monuments of the same period. The earliest 
Greek and Latin inscriptions bear such a close resemblance to the 
Phenician or Hebrew as to leave no doubt as to their origin. 

Whence the Phenician alphabet? Most people will say, with 
De Rouge, that it must be traced to the hieratic script of Egypt; 
though others maintain that both the Phenicians and Hebrews are 
indebted to the northern Semites for their first lessons in writing. 
The names of the letters of the alphabet point to a Semitic rather 
than to an Egyptian origin. The question is beset with difficulties. 
It is also impossible to say when the Phenician alphabet was intro- 
duced. In this also the process must have been gradual. Canon 
Isaac Taylor places the possible limit between 2300 and 1700 B. C. 
Among the oldest hieratic Egyptian writings so far discovered is the 
Papyrus Prisse, so named because brought from Thebes to Paris by a 
Frenchman named Prisse d’Avennes. It is supposed that it was 
written about 2500 B. C. From a note at the end of this remarkable 
document we learn that it is a copy of another, much older, of the 
time of Phtah-Hotep, of the fifth dynasty. 

The origin of writing is lost in the remotest past, but the preva- 
lence of writing and the advanced stage of civilization can be traced 
to very early times. This state of civilization was not confined to the 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates; it was shared by many people, 
which, though widely separated, had regular commercial relations 
both by land and by sea long before Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees. 
Menes is no longer a myth, but an historical character. The same may 
be said of Minos of Crete. What then shall we say of the patriarchs 
of Israel? We have a right to claim that Moses really existed, and 
that it was possible for him to have written the books bearing his 
name. It is highly improbable that a man whom universal tradition 
has made an author and legislator of the first rank had not written 
anything. We emphasize this point because our German friends 
in the recent past had no hesitation in claiming that Moses could 
not have written the Pentateuch, because the art of writing was not 
known in his time, or if known at all was “restricted to formal in- 
struments, and that upon stone.” Wellhausen has lived long enough 
to regret having made such an unfounded statement. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

H. H. Wendt. In his Teaching of Jesus, published some years 
ago, he adopted the idea of Ch. H. Weisse that the fourth gos- 
pel may, like the synoptists, consist of a union of an earlier and 
a later tradition. Recently Wendt has published a work entitled 
Das Johannesevangelium. Eine Untersuchung seiner Entstehung 
und seines Geschichtlichen Wertes (The Gospel of John. An Ex- 
amination of its Origin and Historical Value), Gittingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900, in which he vigorously champions the 
theory that the fourth gospel was written by one who had access, 
at a considerably earlier period, to a written source composed by 
an eyewitness of the ministry of Jesus, though he quoted it from 
memory. This source Wendt supposes to have been especially rich 
in reports of the utterances of Jesus, so that the somewhat lengthy 
speeches attributed to Jesus in John may be supposed to be the 
reproduction from memory, by the writer of the gospel, of the re- 
ports of one, probably the apostle John, who had heard him deliver 
them. For the support of such a theory there must, of course, be 
well-marked criteria by which to distinguish the apostolic from the 
later portions of the gospel. These Wendt thinks he has found, 
first in the interruptions and incoherences of the text, which could 
all be accounted for on the theory that a writer was trying to fit a 
document already in existence into a scheme of his own. One illus- 
tration of this is found in chapter xiii, 12-20. A second criterion 
is found in the use of the word onueicg and éfpya, “signs” and 
“works,” the latter being emphasized in the utterances of Jesus 
and the former in the portions original with the evangelist. This 
sheds light upon the origin of the Johannine epistles, which know 
nothing of the argument from the cnueia, and which therefore may 
be the product of the apostolic pen. Hitherto, also, it has been 
difficult for many to accept the widespread tradition of a residence 
of the apostle John in Asia Minor, chiefly because it was coupled 
with the tradition of the apostle’s authorship of the fourth gospel, 
which critics could not accept, taking the gospel as we have it. In 
the light of this theory that difficulty vanishes and John may now be 
believed to have spent some time in Asia Minor. These are some 
of the results which, it is claimed, will follow the establishment of 
the hypothesis. To the mind of the writer of this the application 
of the documentary hypothesis to the fourth gospel is indicative of 
the feeling that after all the difficulties raised by critics against the 
Johannine authorship that gospel is nevertheless Johannine. It is 
another manifestation of the same feeling which has prompted so 
many modern students to trace the fourth gospel to a Johannine 
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school even though they could not persuade themselves that it was 
written by John himself. 


F. R. Lipsius. in 1899 he published a work entitled Die 
Vorfragen der Systematischen Theologie. Mit Besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die Philosophie Wilhelm Wundts Kritisch Untersucht (A 
Critical Examination of the Questions Preliminary to Systematic 
rheology. With special Reference to the Philosophy of Wilhelm 
Wundt), Freiburg i. B., J.C. B. Mohr. In this work he undertakes 
to make the critical realism of Wundt the basis for a system of 
Christian theology. Perhaps most writers would have named the 
same work an introduction to systematic theology. In it he takes 
the position that the idealistic philosophy, in some form, is neces- 
sary to a consistent doctrine of Christian faith and morals. This 
view is gradually, perhaps even rapidly, gaining ground. But what 
is most interesting in the work is the theory of religion it furnishes. 
Lipsius claims that the content of the religious consciousness is 
trustworthy because it is the correlative of the consciousness of 
ethical freedom. This latter is not deducible from anything else, 
but is an ultimate fact given along with the fact of existence. It 
is not, however, a consciousness of ready-made standards and ideals, 
which develop rather gradually, and in accordance with Wundt’s 
law of the heterogony of aims or purposes. On the contrary, it is a 
consciousness of inner spiritual unity and of the superiority of our 
personal being to that which is merely natural. Since this sense of 
ethical freedom is not deduced from anything else, it is to be re- 
garded as of the nature of revelation. The correlative of the con- 
sciousness of freedom is the conviction of the existence of a power 
in which this freedom has its source 
superior to the many forces with which men have to contend. But 
the revelation referred to is not bestowed on men from without by 
supernatural influence. The causal nexus is such as to forbid a 
direct intervention of God. Nor is God to be thought of as an or- 
dinary single cause. He is the universal will, and as such immanent 
in each individual will, and thus it is that the revelation affirmed 
is given. It is interesting to notice that Lipsius finds in Wundt’s 
philosophy a basis for belief in personal immortality which Wundt 
denies. The most serious difficulty attaching to Lipsius’s view is 
that he makes the chief proof of the trustworthiness of the content 
of the religious consciousness to depend on the consciousness of 
freedom, whereas this is itself merely accepted as a fact incapable 
of further proof. If anyone denied this freedom the foundations of 
religion would be destroyed for him. 





a power at least relatively 
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Die Bedeutung des Todes Jesu nach seinen Eigen en Aus-~- 
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cance of the Death of Jesus according to His Own Statements as 
Recorded in the Synoptic Gospels). By Georg Hollmann. Tiibingen 


and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1901 It was the purpose of the author 
to make an unprejudiced study of the synoptic gospels with refer 
ence to the significance of the death of Jesus. Perhaps he has 
succeeded as nearly as possible in accomplishing an impossible task 


For it is one thing to strive honestly to form an unbiased opinion, to 
free one’s self from prepossessions, and it is quite another to succeed 
The most prejudiced people are often least aware of their prejudices 
Hollmann raises several questions in the first part of his work, all 
of which he answers in the affirmative. The first is whether it is 
possible to ascertain the thought of Jesus relative to the significanc« 
of his death. Here he does well to utter a vigorous protest against 
the skepticism so common in all questions relating to the life of 
Jesus—a skepticism usually cherished in proportion as it under- 
mines the grounds for belief in doctrines unacceptable to the 
skeptics. The second question is whether Jesus foresaw his violent 
death as a necessity, and the third whether he attributed to his 
death any special significance. ln the second part he considers the 
relation of Isa. lii, 13-liii, 12, to Jesus’s conception of the signifi- 
cance of his own death, and concludes that he was uninfluenced by 
that passage, and that he did not regard his death as a propitiation 
or atonement for others He also considers Christ’s reference to 
his life as given as a ransom for many (Mark x, 45; Matt. xx, 28). 
Here he strives to ng the life and death of Jesus into line with 
each other, making both a service adapted to secure the salvation of 
men. His death was, therefore, no misfortune, but tended to bring 
salvation to those who, during his life, remained uninfluenced by 
him. His death led them to repentance, which is the condition of 
all true blessedness Here, it seems to this writer, is one of the 
weakest features of the book. It practically makes both the life and 
death of Jesus a mere means of bringing men to repentance. This 
is a wholly inadequate view of the case. It might be replied that 
this is all that can be gotten out of the passages in the synopti 
gospels considered | themselves; but if we admit this, then ob 
jection must be made to the method, since it is certain that other 
passages, in the writings of Paul, for example, show us plainly that 
in the thought of the early Church the death of Christ meant more 
than Hollmann finds in the synoptists. But this theory of the 
significance of the death of Christ vitiates Hollmann’s interpretation 
of the “many” for whom Christ gave his life as a ransom. These 
were not merely, as Hollmann asserts, those not already believers, 
but those who were believers at the time of his death, and who also 
received benefits from the death of the world’s Saviour. 





Essai sur le mysticisme speculatif en Allemagne au 
quatorzieme siecle (An Essay on the Speculative Mysticism o 
Germany in the Fourteenth Century). By H. Delacroix. Paris, F 
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Alcan, 1900. This very thoughtful study of mysticism does not 
profess to go outside of the fourteenth century, and it is but the 
first volume of the two necessary to complete the work. The second 
volume will deal with Tauler, Suso, the numerous anonymous writ- 
ings, such as the German Theology, and include an estimate of the 
influence of mysticism on the life, literature, and art of Germany. 
The first half of the present volume deals with such subjects as 
Scotus Erigena, Amalrich and the Amalrichians, the Brothers of the 
Free Spirit, and the Beghards; all of which are preparatory to the 
discussion of the real theme. Thus Delacroix has made but a fair 
beginning of his great work in the present volume, the second half 
of which treats of Master Eckhart, his life and his teachings. Still, 
it would be erroneous to suppose that this beginning is not of the 
first importance. Eckhart himself is too imposing a figure to allow 
of such a supposition. Delacroix distinguishes two kinds of mystics 
The first seeks objects suitable for the satisfaction of their hearts, 
their longing after love, and their enthusiasm, such as Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints. The second class strives to live in a 
purely spiritual realm, seeking after a philosophy of the heart and 
a theology of the emotions. Bernard of Clairvaux he regards as 
belonging to both classes. Contrary to Harnack, Kar! Miiller, and 
others, he maintains that there is an essential difference between the 
spirit of mysticism and that of scholasticism. The scholastic seeks 
to justify dogma, the mystic to make it comprehensible, allowing no 
mystery and no revelation to stand unexplored, and leaving no room 
for a distinction between authority and reason. Human thinking 
is to the mystic fundamentally identical with the Spirit of God and 
follows its movement. Dogma is but the formula and symbol of 
these movements and loses its character of dogma as soon as it 
becomes fully comprehensible. Scripture and creed are to the 
mystic no longer a source of proof, for faith gives way to knowledge; 
and religion to pure speculation. The distinction seems to be on the 
whole well made and sustained. The scholastic and the mystic both 
strive to make dogma comprehensible, but they do it by different 
means. The former employs his powers of reflection and all the 
means of investigation known to him; the latter ignores the intellect 
and its methods and seeks to secure a direct experience of the truths 
or dogmas held, and to see things from the standpoint of inner 
direct experience. This is so much the case that it has often led 
the mystic into making his experiences the test of all religious 
truth, and to set up as truth to be imposed upon others what his 
experiences seem to teach him is true. In spirit, at least, there is a 
wide difference between the scholastic and the mystic, though a 
judicious use of the methods of both would be most beneficial. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in Switzerland. The census of 1900 
showed that in eastern Switzerland there were 1,918,191 Evangelic- 
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als and 1,383,135 Roman Catholics. As compared with 1888 this is 
a proportionate decrease of twelve per cent for the former and an 
increase of ten per cent for the latter. There were 12,399 who re- 
ported themselves as Jews, and 13,253 as adhering to other con- 
fessions. These figures do not include the Lutherans of Zurich nor 
the Methodists. A striking fact is that of a new official hymnal, 
issued in 1890, about three copies, on the average, have been pur- 
chased by each Protestant family. In western Switzerland, as in 
eastern,’ the Roman Catholics have gained by immigration, and 
their ultramontane zeal and their frivolity have aroused Protes- 
tantism to new efforts. These are participated in by both of the 
small free Churches of Geneva, but principally by the Evangelical 
Union and the Evangelical Christian Association. This latter was 
organized recently with 155 members, and now, after three years, 
it has a membership of 780 persons who have pledged themselves 
to devote their spare time and energy to the service of the kingdom 
of God. The right of women to vote, especially in the calling of 
pastors, the movement in favor of practical disestablishment, and 
the anarchistic agitation are among the problems with which the 
Church of Geneva has to wrestle, 

Evangelical Ministerial Supply in Bavaria. From 1870 to 
1890 the number of vacancies was constantly greater than the sup- 
ply, so that, as a rule, a young minister could be settled over a con- 
gregation not later than three years after the completion of his 
university studies. Toward the end of the above-named period the 
number of theological students began to increase so rapidly that 
those who finished their studies in 1892 are only now being settled 
over congregations, while those who came out of the universities in 
1895 will, in all probability, have to wait until 1908 for settlement. 
This situation is largely due to two facts: first, that the parishes are 
supplied through patrons, who choose as suits their preference; and, 
second, that the number of parishes remains about the same regard- 
less of the increase in population. 


Latest French Protestant Statistics. The close of the nine- 
teenth century brought with it a jubilant note from the Protestants, 
who at the beginning of that century were supposed to be dead be- 
yond hope of resurrection. The contrast between the beginning and 
the end of the century is great. In 1807 there were 171 preachers, 
now 1,200; then there were 78 churches, now there are 1,185 
churches or halls in use, while the Gospel is preached in more than 
2,000 cities and towns. At the beginning of the century Protes- 
tantism had almost no works of charity, now they are numbered by 
the hundreds. The Protestants raise about seven million francs 
annually for various religious and benevolent objects, and they are 
foremost in all movements looking toward the improvement of 
public morals, and they have even in politics an important place. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly (Boston) for January furnished, as usual, 
contents of rich and varied interest. An article by H. 8S. Scott gave 
extracts from hitherto unpublished letters written to Mary Barker 
by the poet Southey, of whom Sara Coleridge wrote, “The best man 
I have ever known.” In one of them Southey makes the following 
comparison between himself and one of his admirations: “Landor 
and I as poets are each other's antipodes. He strives to muffle up 
his meaning in the most obscure metaphysical language. I wish to 
give mine stark naked. I can prove out of my Homer and my 
sible and my old ballads and romances that the finest passages in 
poetry are always and uniformly so plain and perspicuous that you 
catch their full force and meaning immediately; the worst nuts have 
the hardest shells. A horse-chestnut has a hedgehog case that puz- 
zles the pigs; but nectarines and strawberries dissolve on the lip. 
Landor is a man of great genius; he is strong, but it is an unwieldy 
strength. Verse painting is his talent; he makes me see, but he 
never makes me feel; and he is always trying to make me think, 
and often makes very shallow water look deep by muddying it.” 
In another letter Southey writes, ““There is more of the thunder and 
lightning of genius about Landor than in any other human being I 
ever saw.” He also tells how Shelley, expelled from Oxford in his 
teens for printing a six-page treatise, entitled “The Necessity of 
Atheism,” sent a copy of it to a doctor of divinity. The clergyman 
recommended prayer to him as the way to settle his doubts, and 
Shelley prayed for two months. Southey believed that Shelley’s 
own heart would lead him right at last. In a private letter in 
1806 Southey thus describes Coleridge: “He is grown very fat—which 
he attributes to disease, and his wife believes it. The fact is that 
he is always eating and drinking—morning, noon, and midnight— 
hardly ever without rum and water beside him, sugared to the 
utmost; and if he is not talking he must be eating—his mouth seems 
incapable of being at rest. If he does not sleep at night, up he gets 
for cold meat and spirits and water. If all this does not kill a 
man, it must needs fatten him. ...I never saw a human counte- 
nance express such intense and loathsome arrogance of self-admira- 
tion. It is at times quite fiendish. His humor is now to be ortho- 
dox, because he has made out some metaphysical argument for the 
Trinity. I feel admiration and astonishment for his intellect, but 
grief and indignation at all that it is coupled with.” Southey, in 
another letter, makes this comparison: “It is not a little extraordi- 
nary that Coleridge, who is proud of logic, and who has an actual 
love and passion for close, hard thinking, should write in so 
rambling and inconclusive a manner; while I, who am utterly in- 
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capable of that toil of thought in which he delights, never fail to 
express myself perspicuously and to the point In an article on 
“England in 1901". Brimley Johnson wrote: “Rudyard Kipling has 
written a great book, which is an allegory. Kim, indeed, might be 
quoted effectively against reckless imperialism, for it contains one 
of the most eloquent vindications of Eastern idealism ever penned; 
though of course the parable goes far deeper, being a transcript of 
universal humanity. For here are shown, with full consciousness 
of their opposing tendencies, the two influences which must always 
build up character. Externally, the boy Kim is educated by that 
rough-and-ready method, so dear to our forefathers, of seeing ‘the 
great good-tempered world.’ He finds his way everywhere, and 
understands most things. To the subtlety and picturesque cunning 
of the conquered races that fostered him he learns to annex that 
mysterious presence and self-confidence, that instinct for success 
and rule, which have unquestionably established our empire. But 
permeating and purifying his young nature, preserving him on the 
one hand from becoming ‘a fearful man’ like the Babu, and on the 
other from coarsening into an average Sahib, stands that most 
lovable and saintly of personalities, the Thibetian Lama. He has 
lived for many years among men, and found ‘no need to lie;’ he 
holds that ‘to abstain from action is well, for all doing is evil.’ 
Totally indifferent to the chances of death or suffering, gazing 
always upon the world with the wondering joy of an innocent child, 
he is a true pilgrim, ‘following the Middle Way,’ going to 
Four Holy Places before he die,’ seeking ‘freedom from the Wheel 
of Things’ in the ‘River of the Arrow,’ which ‘washes away all taint 
and speckle of Sin.’ Yet he will put aside for years, if need be, the 
one desire of his heart for the sake of the child; retracing the 
journey of many days to give him ‘wisdom,’ enduring much chatter 
of women, and always patient. Therefore Kim honors him with the 
loving reverence which human nature must yield to so wholly spirit 
ual a presence. Throughout his rough-and-tumble existence, under 
his boasting, cunning, vitally alive, and intensely curious little 


see the 


being, the ‘friend of all the world’ is ever sensitive and loyal to the 
ideal of which his Lama is the personification. Except for The 
Brushwood Boy, Mr. Kipling has never before attained so nearly to 
the reality which is far above realism, the spiritual which embraces 
and permeates the material, the immortal which transcends mor 
tality.” Winthrop M. Daniels, in a paper on “Divination by Statis- 
tics,” sets in the forefront a grateful recognition of the value of the 
statistician and his exceeding great services in a hundred fields of 
scientific endeavor, and then fills ten pages with criticism of the 
overworking of the statistical method of investigation, its liability 
to mislead, and its application to some realms in which it does not 
belong. He does not think it can be happily employed in decipher- 
ing the spiritual life of man. Referring to what he regards as “a 
singularly futile and pretentious” use of the statistical method in 
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this province, he says: “There appeared in 1900, from the pen of 
Professor Starbuck, of Stanford University, a book entitled The 
Psychology of Religion. The work is well accredited, for Professor 


a 


William James contributes a preface, in which he pronounces the 
treatise to be ‘a weighty addition to the current process of taking 
account of psychological and sociological stock,’ and declares that 
in the book ‘the statistical method has held its own.’ Professor 
James says of the educational inferences deducible from the author's 
researches that ‘Christians and scientists alike must find in them 
matter for edification and improvement.’ Perhaps this latter state- 
ment is to be taken partitively, the Christians finding therein mat 
ter for edification, and the scientists for improvement. ... Pro 
fessor Starbuck proceeds most industriously from topic to topic 
tabulating the Motives and Forces Leading to Conversion, Experi 
ences Preceding Conversion, The Beliefs of Adult Life; probing with 
his figures to the heart of Sanctification, and concluding with Some 
Educational Inferences. At times one’s risibles are provoked by 
the phraseology, as when the author nudges our elbow to observe 
‘how readily sanctification passes over into a pathological condition 
Indeed, the only glimpses of religious psychology which the book 
affords are the fragmentary bits occasionally contained in the re 
plies of his respondents. These disclosures of the vie intime often 
glow with feeling or shine with tears, but to the author they are 
merely straw for his statistical bricks. The statistical empiric to 
day is abroad, and his marks are these: He employs statistical ta 
bles to prove facts that have been commonplaces of ordinary observa 
tion years out of mind. He batters himself and his hearers into an 
attempt to extort an occult meaning from facts which, upon a little 
careful analysis, are recognized as practically self-explanatory. He 
parades pedagogical principles avowedly based upon a scientifix 
psychology which, in so far as they are either true or important 
lave been the common possession of intelligent and sympatheti: 
teachers for generations. And worse than all else, because at the 
source of all his errors, he neglects any adequate preliminary in- 
quiry into the probability of employing statistics in a given field 
with success. The statistical implement is a crude one at the best.” 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, poet, dramatist, and essayist, the “Belgian 
Shakespeare,” writes impressively in the North American Review 
| 





(New York) for January on “The Mystery of Justice,” illustrating 
his subject by the prodigious catastrophes which overwhelmed Na 
poleon and closed his career of folly, injustice, and violence. The 
great and solemn mystery of man’s nature is the eternal presence 
of Justice in the soul. This ideal of Justice condemns the man him- 
self for his own wrongdoing, and impels him to mete out due pun- 
ishment to other offenders. Maeterlinck, examining how this ma 
jestic sense of Justice effectively asserts itself in man, says that the 
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heart of him who is guilty of an unjust act becomes the scene of a 
tremendous drama, the supreme drama of human nature, a drama 
which is dangerous and deadly. Victor Hugo portrayed that drama 
in the soul of Jean Valjean. An act of injustice destroys the con- 
fidence a man needs to have in himself; it divides the unity, shat- 
ters the solidity, and dissolves the strength of his nature. His 
courage becomes cowardice or desperate rashness. He has admit- 
ted alien and abhorrent forces to corrupt and confuse his entire 
being. Memory becomes a disabling terror. Every man needs the 
sustaining knowledge of an honest past. That can make him strong 
in moments of apprehension and peril. A voice says to him, “In 
the past, when danger and trial confronted you, you were true and 
faithful, and you conquered. To-day circumstances are the same; 
you have only to be true and faithful, and you will triumph again.” 
Very different is it if memory says, “You have progressed hitherto 
by injustice and falsehood. Now in this time of difficulty you must 
continue lying and deceiving to cover up the past, while the prob- 
ability of detection, disgrace, and disaster deepens about your path.” 
The particular subject of the paper is not the Divine Justice which 
sets in the heavens, the final judge and arbiter of personal destiny, 
nor the justice which sometimes manifests itself in nature and in 
events, measuring out rewards and penalties to human conduct, but 
the Justice which holds court and pronounces judgment in the inner 
chamber of man’s moral nature. Maeterlinck truly says: “The 
entire moral being of man, his mind and his character are incapable 
of living and acting except in Justice. Leaving that, we leave our 
natural element; we are transplanted, as it were, to a planet of 
which we know nothing, where the ground slips from under our 
feet, and all disconcerts us; for, while the humblest intellect feels 
itself at home in Justice, and can readily foretell the consequences 
oO. every just act, the most profound and penetrating mind loses its 
way hopelessly in the injustice that itself has created, and can form 
no conception of the results that shall ensue. The man of genius 
who renounces the equity dear to the humblest peasant will find all 
paths strange to him, and these will be stranger still should he over- 
step the limit his own sense of Justice imposes; for the Justice that 
soars aloft, keeping pace with the intellect, establishes new bounda- 
ries around all it discovers, besides strengthening and rendering 
more insurmountable still the ancient barriers of instinct. The 
moment we cross the primitive frontier of equity all things seem to 
fail us; one falsehood gives birth to a hundred, and treachery re- 
turns by a thousand channels. If Justice be in us, we may march 
along boldly, for there are certain things to which the basest cannot 
be false; but if injustice possess us, we must beware of the justest 
of men, since there are things to which it is impossible they should 
be faithful. As our physical organism was devised for existence 
in the atmosphere of our globe, so is our moral organism devised 
for existence in Justice. Every faculty craves for it, and is more 
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intimately concerned with it than with light or heat, or the laws of 
gravitation; and to throw ourselves into injustice is to plunge head- 
long into the hostile and the unknown. All that is in us has been 
placed there with a view to Justice; all things tend thither and 
urge us toward it; when we harbor injustice we are battling against 
our own strength; and, at the hour of inevitable punishment, when, 
prostrate, weeping, and penitent, we recognize that events in revolt, 
the sky, the universe, the invisible, are all justly in league against 
us, then may we truly say that, notwithstanding our falseness, we 
have retained a painfully intensified sense of justice even in our 
own injustice of choice and action.” Concerning the alleged in- 
difference of Nature to morals, the article says that the fact that 
Nature does not appear to be just in her dealings with mankind, 
that she often seems to pay no heed to the morality or immorality 
of our actions, does not warrant the inference that Nature has no 
morality. We are entitled to say that she seems indifferent whether 
our intentions be good or evil, but we have no right to conclude 
therefrom that she is destitute of morality and that equity has no 
place in her purpose and method. If her mode of action is different 
from ours there may be good reasons, unknown to us, for that dif- 
ference. Underneath what seem to us cruel processes and iniquitous 
procedures may lie salutary and justifying reasons. Nature com- 
mands and disposes of a future reaching far beyond our vision, 
wherein there exists, it may be, a Justice proportioned to her vast 
extent, duration, and aim. As to the great Hereafter, Maeterlinck 
says that neither science nor philosophy knows a single fact which 
authorizes any man to deny the existence of conscious, responsible, 
personal life beyond the grave; that all experiment and research 
leave it, to say the least, a clear possibility that personality may 
survive the dissolution of death. 





The Critical Review (London, England) thus notices a recent book 
by a gifted Englishman, who is well known to American Methodism, 
especially through his visit as the fraternal messenger of the British 
Vesleyans to our General Conference in 1896: “The Rev. Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson lays many readers under obligation by the issue of two 
emall volumes, attractive both in contents and in form, bearing the 
title of Studies in Christian Character, Work, and Experience. They 
consist of brief papers or meditations ranging over a wide variety 
of topics. The subjects selected for exposition include such as these 
‘The Surprises of the Judgment,’ ‘The Brink of Failure,’ ‘Dry-rot 
in Character,’ ‘Strained Piety,’ ‘The Dirge of the Harvest,’ ‘Uncaged 
Birds,’ ‘The Immortality of Influence,’ 
spects admirable studies, and make most profitable as well as pleas- 
ant reading. They are attached to Scripture texts and have the char- 
acter of pulpit addresses. But they combine the touch of the man of 
letters with the earnest purpose of the preacher.” 


etc. They are in many re 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Encyclopadia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and Rel 
gious History, the Archwology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible 
Edited by the Rey. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpre 
tation of Holy Scripture at Oxford and formerly Feliow of Balliol College, Cano 
of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLack, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Volume 1, A to D; Volume II, E to K 
Not paged. The two volumes contain 2,688 columns, and there are two columns 
on each page. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, each volume, $ 
To be conpleted in four volumes 


The publication of this new Bible dictionary so close upon the 
issue of the Hastings Bible Dictionary (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
of which three volumes have been issued, seemed surprising. It 
was, however, planned and in reality partially prepared long before 
the Hastings book was begun. They are both probably the better 
for the sharp competition which exists between them, for even 
theologians and men of science are human enough to need some 
spur to bring out their best efforts. It is well that we are to have 
two great Bible dictionaries instead of one, for each will serve to 
supplement or to correct the other. The French have long enjoyed 
a reputation as the chief encyclopedia makers of the world, and the 
Germans have not been far behind them, but when these two bibli 
cal encyclopedias are completed no language will equal English in 
the completeness, modernness, or scholarly character of its Bible 
dictionaries. It is our purpose here to give as clear an idea as may 
be of the advantages and disadvantages of the new Cheyne Ency- 
clopedia, and it will save unnecessary discussion if we frankly com 
pare it with the Hastings Bible Dictionary. By this means we may 
help some readers to decide which of the two they will purchase 
and use, or, if they buy both, which they will trust the more and 
in what particulars. In type and presswork the Cheyne is superior 
to the Hastings. Its type is smaller, indeed, but it is clear, well 
disposed, and amply provided with guiding insets in black face 
Very much more attention has also been given to the Greek faces 
which are used in the book, and these contrast favorably with those 
used in the Hastings volume. But type and presswork are not so 
important as the contents, and to the more important matter we 
now turn. The Encyclopedia Biblica is dedicated to the memory 
of William Robertson Smith, the mention of whose name carries 
back the memory to his treatment by the Free Church of Scotland, 
and to the heresy trial which drove him from his chair at Aberdeen. 
That decision prevented him from teaching any more at Aber- 


deen, but he went off straightway to give lectures at Glasgow and 
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Edinburgh before great throngs of people, which disseminated his 
views far more widely and rapidly than the modest classroom at 

berdeen would have made possible. Besides that, Smith was soon 
transferred to Cambridge as professor of Arabic, where his greater 
opportunities and larger publications soon gave him world-wide 
fame as a Semitic scholar. At Cambridge he planned a new Bible 
encyclopedia which should incorporate his own articles already 
published in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and add to them contri- 
butions from other English scholars and especially from eminent 
continental theologians. The articles which he secured for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica from the most distinguished German schol- 
ars, all of whom were warm admirers of the heretic Scot, showed 
clearly what might be expected in a biblical encyclopedia which he 
was to edit. But death summoned him away, a loss to the scholar- 
ship of the English race. A gentle and amiable spirit he was, full 
of ready helpfulness to men, and the exactness and wide range of 
his scholarship had not diminished his simplicity. The plans which 
he had perfected for a Bible dictionary were made over to Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, who has tried to carry them out, with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. John Sutherland Black, long assistant to Robertson 
Smith in the editorship of the Encyclop@dia Britannica. The two 
volumes that have been issued are sufficient to show clearly the 
spirit, methods, and execution of the whole work. But it would 
hardly be necessary to examine the volumes at all in order to judge 
properly concerning the spirit or the methods of the work, if one 
had read the preface with any care. The frankness of that docu- 
ment is engaging, and the reader who omits the preface will deprive 
himself of one of the most interesting parts of the whole work. 
Let us ask attention to a brief selection from it: “It will also 
doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympa- 
thies of the editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly 
known as ‘advanced’ criticism, not simply because it is advanced, 
but because such criticism, in the hands of a circumspect and ex- 
perienced scholar, takes account of facts and phenomena which the 
criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. 
They have no desire to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, when applied 
by a critic who, either in the form or in the substance of his criti- 
cism, has something original to say. An ‘advanced’ critic cannot 
possibly feel any arrogance toward his more ‘moderate’ colleague, 
for probably he himself held, not very long ago, views resembling 
those which the moderate critic holds now, and the latter may find 
his precautionary investigations end in his supporting, with greater 
fullness and more complete arguments, as sound the views that now 
seem to him rash.” This avows distinctly that the spirit of the 
Encyclopedia is to be advanced, and the word must naturally be in- 
terpreted from Cheyne’s point of view. Advanced means one thing 
to one person and another thing to another, but advanced as Cheyne 
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uses and practices the idea means much more than men generally 
appreciate. Cheyne himself was once conservative; that stage in 
his development is referred to mofe than once in autobiographic 
allusions in his books and articles 
in all that he has published, tgr perhaps no scholar of our times 
ever more completely took his readers into his confidence. Long 
ago he passed from that stage into the moderate party, and the 
books which he then wrote are still wich us and are still valuable, 
as good an example as any being his Commentary on Isaiah— 
though it would now probably be considered more conservative than 
moderate. He was even then more advanced than the book indi- 
cates, but was holding back part of his witness for pedagogical 
reasons. But from the time when that book was published (first 
edition, 1880; second edition, 1882; third edition, 1884) his progress 
to advanced views was rapid, and he seemed to the bystander to 
reach the summit in his elaborate and learned Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah, published in 1895. But he passed beyond even that 
in some minor points in his editions pt the book in Haupt’s Rain 
bow Bible. Nay, he made progress even while his work in Haupt’s 
series was passing through the press, for the English translation 
was published in 1898 (or was it 1897?—for it was long in press), 
and when the Hebrew text appeared in 1899 it contained twelve 
pages of double-column corrections and emendations. Furthermore 
we note some progress in the article on the book of Isaiah in the 
volume now under review. Cheyne is ever advancing, and advanced 
views attained with such rapidity hardly give time for other schol 
ars to catch up with his progress. He may well, in the quotation 
given above from the preface, express sympathy with moderate 
critics, for he could scarcely expect them at once to accept his ad- 
vanced view, when they must know, if they are at all familiar with 
the history of criticism, that his present advanced position will be 
abandoned for a more advanced position to-morrow. This may ap 
pear to some eyes an unjust judgment, but a pointed example of it 
comes to hand even while we write. In the article on Abraham 
written by Cheyne himself, the question is canvassed as to “what 
historical element (if any) these narratives contain,” and several 
items are rejected as unhistorical, and then follows this enumera 
tion: “There remain (a) the migration from Harran or from Ur 
Kasdim; (b) the close affinity between Abraham and Sarah, Abra 
ham and Hagar (and Keturah), Abraham and Lot; (c) the abode 
and burial of Abraham near Hebron; and, underlying all these, (d) 
the existence of an ancestor of people of Israel bearing the name 
Abraham or Abram.” That sounds pretty advanced, but it becomes 
still more advanced in the two paragraphs that follow, but are too 
long to quote here. But advanced though it is, nevertheless Cheyne 
says, “Since Abraham may be a genuine personal name, it cannot 
be unreasonable to hold that there is a kernel of tradition in the 
narratives,” and nothing is said to indicate that Cheyne doubted 





and these allusions are frequent 
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that Hebron, in the southern part of Palestine, is the place with 
which this shadowy Abraham is to be connected. But in the Nine 

teenth Century for January, 1902, Cheyne introduces to a wider 
public Winckler’s Geschichte Israels, Part II, and with much ap 
proval both general and specific. In this book Winckler argues that 
Abraham is simply a “moon god,” and Hebron is a geographical 
blunder, or a misrepresentation, for a place somewhere near Lake 
Merom! Cheyne does not absolutely commit himself to every point 
in Winckler’s new theory, but he makes plain that on the whole he 
agrees with it. Here, then, is another advance. Abraham has 
mythical elements in the Encyclopedia Biblica, but in the Nine- 
teenth Century he is altogether mythical—he is a moon god. This 
is rapid progress indeed. Let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not intend to disparage Cheyne’s services to biblical learning. Much 
of his work we highly esteem. It gives a stimulus in its every line, 
and there is often more to be learned from it when its conclusions 
are wrong than from much of the secondhand, not to say second- 
rate, work of lesser minds. Cheyne is a scholar of the very first 
rank, a leader among leaders, but we are firmly persuaded a leader 
whom it is perilous to follow except with constant caution and re- 
peated questioning. To put the matter in a word, his leadership 
is based too frequently upon his own subjective processes and not 
sufficiently upon rigidly scientific deduction from facts. He has car- 
ried scholars with him on some points, but not upon very many, 
and we believe the future is less assured to him than even the 
present. These two big volumes are absolutely dominated by his 
spirit. He has written more articles in them than any other 
scholar; he has added paragraphs in brackets or footnotes signed 
with his initials to articles written by others, in order to state his 
own view—a view in every case, so far as we have cbserved, more 
‘advanced’ than the author of the article had set forth. The in- 
dustry displayed dumfounds us. It would be surprising in any 
scholar, but is more wonderful when one remembers that Professor 
Cheyne has the use of but one eye and is a man of delicate physique. 
But, remarkable though the achievement is, we doubt its wisdom 
and its utility. In our opinion the cause of truth would be better 
served by a Bible dictionary written by many men representing 
points of view somewhat varying. This ideal seems to us well 
achieved in the Hastings Dictionary, for which Dr. Hastings has 
written no one of the big controversial articles. If one desires 
Cheyne’s attitude he will find it in this Encyclopedia Bibdlica, as it 
seems to us, not only in the articles from his own pen, and in the 
additions made to the work of other scholars, but even in many arti- 
cles that contain no external evidence of his hand. His spirit is so 
masterful that many of his colaborers appear to have wrought in 
that spirit, remembering as they wrote the mind of the editor for 
whom the work was done. In no other way can we explain some of 
the resemblances between the work of eminent scholars and that of 
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Cheyne himself. Up to this point we have spoken mainly of the Old 
Testament articles, and have left all too small a space in which to 
characterize those that relate to the New Testament. The first arti- 
cle to which we naturally turn is on Jesus, and one feels a sense 
of confidence to observe at the outset that it was written by A. B. 
Bruce, who is, alas! no more among men. But the article is wholly 
unlike Bruce’s work, to which we are well accustomed. It seems 
almost impossible that a man who wrote so positively, so evangelic- 
ally concerning our Lord in his books should in this article adopt 
a tone so undecided, so wavering, so skeptical. When it speaks 
clearly at all its words are on the negative side, but question after 
question is raised only to be left with some inconclusive remark. 
It is thoroughly unsatisfactory to evangelicals of all shades of opin- 
ion, and we believe can hardly be satisfactory to the more advanced, 
simply because it refrains from a definite pronouncement. It seems 
a sorry conclusion to a great lifework. Whatever doubt may be 
left in the reader’s mind concerning the attitude of the Encyclo- 
padia to New Testament criticism is dispelled by the article “Gos 
pels” by E. A. Abbott, of London, and Professor Paul Schmiedel, of 
Ziirich. The whole sweep of theological definition concerning the 
person and work of our Lord is brushed away in these articles, and 
the sum total of our knowledge of Jesus, the man, is reduced to 
nine brief passages in the gospels which are alone regarded as his- 
torical. The old Tiibingen hypothesis of tendency-writing, which 
theologians have fondly supposed dead beyond hope of resurrection, 
appears again, in a new form indeed, but with all the old-time vigor. 
The book of Acts is a tendency document, and the author’s “aim is 
to justify the Gentile Christianity of himself and his time, already 
on the way to Catholicism, and he seeks to do this by means of an 
account of the origin of Christianity.” Does not this remind one 
strongly of the Tiibingen school? Yet we are told that “we must 
not, with the Tiibingen school, consider it [the book of Acts] con- 
ciliatory.” In this same spirit all the New Testament articles are 
written. In them can be found no excuse for the position of au- 
thority which the Church has always given to the New Testament, 
nor can we discern any clear indication that any special authority 
would be given by Abbott and Schmiedel to the shadowy Jesus whom 
they have preserved for us. The new discipline of biblical theology 
receives much less attention than in the Hastings Dictionary, be- 
cause Cheyne and Black think that the time for it has hardly yet 
come; but the few articles that deal with it in part are to us sadly 
disappointing. The small article on “Faith” is written by Cheyne, 
and is notable not so much for what it says as for what it omits. 
So far as we can see it omits everything that evangelical theologians 
would deem valuable. The residuum is almost wholly negative, 
and there is the positive statement that “When, however, the Son 
had come, some new phrase, or at any rate some old phrase which 
could be invested with a new dignity, seemed to be required to 
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express the joyous and undoubting confidence which Jesus sought 
to cultivate in his disciples; that phrase was faith. For himself, 
as we have seen, he asked not faith, but trust.” In spirit the most 
advanced possible, in method scientific, in execution eminently 
skilled—this is our judgment as a whole. We are persuaded that 
this view of the Scriptures will not prevail now, or ever. We have, 
however, high hopes that the same scientific method will produce 
nay, is producing—in other hands fresh and invigorating views of 
truth, the tendency of which is constructive and not destructive. 
In many articles in the Hastings Bible Dictionary we discern views 
of this kind, and, without giving assent to all therein contained, we 
nevertheless can point to it, as we have frequently done elsewhere, 
as a dictionary in every way superior to Cheyne for preachers and 
thoughtful laymen. In no such way can we commend the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica. If the views which it presents concerning the Bible 
could by any means win a rapid acceptance a revolution would be 
caused, the like of which the Church has never known. Even were 
these views true, the results of such a revolution would be dis 
astrous to faith. If they are true—and this we do not believe—they 
must be reached by stages even slower than those through which 
Cheyne himself has passed. If, then, we pronounce a judgment un 
favorable to this Encyclopedia Biblica as a handbook for preachers 
generally, it may well be asked what service, if any, it is likely to 
perform. The answer is ready, and we believe clear and consistent. 
The spirit of the book is wrong, the method is partially right, and 
the execution is admirable. In that last clause lies the clew to its 
value. A number of the world’s greatest scholars have worked 
patiently and laboriously upon these long and learned articles, and 
not all of their labor is in vain. In mere scholarship, and without 
reference to spirit, purpose, or method, the Cheyne Encyclopedia is 
superior to the Hastings Dictionary, and any man who is struggling 
after the highest scholarship must have it, for comparison, for sup 
plementing the Hastings book at various points, for verification of 
details concerning geography, history, and textual criticism. To 
those few specially trained and firmly established men among us 
who are able to exercise judgment in separating out the passing 
hypothesis from the abiding truth these two great volumes, rich in 
instruction for the wise and prudent, may be commended as part of 
the complete outfit for modern critical biblical study. 


What is Christianity? By ApoLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Lecture delivered in the University 1899-1900. Translated into 
English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Royal &vo, pp. 322. Second edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


This late contribution of Professor Harnack, somewhat larger than 
the pamphlet entitled Christianity and History, and much smaller 
than the comprehensive History of Dogma, represents its author as 
historian, theologian, and Christian man. At the same time, the 
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sixteen lectures—for such is the form of the work—seem to indicate 
a profound religious spirit now reawakening in the German people 
In the presence of six hundred students of the University of Berlin 
these lectures were delivered. They are now printed in a form sug- 
gestive of the energetic speaker and an eager class room. The question 
as to the essential nature of Christianity is treated, as Harnack him- 
self observes, in a purely historical manner. Nevertheless, because 
the author would avoid the characterless method of archwology and 
would bring out the essential and enduring in the Christian religion, 
a certain philosophic insight is made necessary. As a result, the 
content of the book is twofold: 1. The Gospel, its principles and its 
particular phases; 2. The Gospel in the various stages of Christian 
history. Exercising the function of historian and critic, Harnack 
perceives tendencies which might have escaped one who looked at 
Christianity as an abstract system. Thus it is that Harnack has 
been able to note how nineteenth century thought has appreciated 
the significance of this religion. At the beginning of the century 

such prophetic spirits as Goethe and Carlyle made Christianity, as 
such, a subject for consideration; in the closing years of this period 
there are witnessed the peculiar interpretations of Tolstoi and 
Nietzsche. The latter’s favorite characterization of Christianity- 

“die Ummertung aller Werte’—occurs in this work of Harnack 
(p. 44). Harnack’s own view is an advanced one. Nevertheless, a 
note of conservatism is struck when this historian states that Christ's 
doctrine is not to be found prefigured or represented in systems 
which are often regarded as resembling Christianity, and as having 
influenced its formation. Christ was, of course, affected by the Old 
Testament; but, in striking contrast to St. Paul, he seems in no wise 
to have been influenced by the school of rabbis. Nor was he related 
to the Essenes. Greek thought, which, like the Greek language, was 
spread abroad through Galilee, did not influence him. From his 
thirty years of silence an important lesson may thus be learned 
But what is the essence of Christianity? In aiming to answer this 
question Harnack leaves unsaid various theological doctrines which 
are usually found in the New Testament, and attempts to state just 
what the latter, more especially in the gospels, contains. Here is the 
analysis: 1. The kingdom of God, and its coming. 2. God the Father 
and the infinite value of the human soul. 3. The higher righteous- 
ness (die bessene Gerechtigkeit), and the commandment of love. The 
idea of the kingdom is significant of Ritschl’s system, and may be 
traced as far back as Kant’s philosophy of religion. In Harnack’s 
mind the kingdom signifies divine power in the soul of man. His- 
torically, we may not emphasize the dramatic and political cast of 
the doctrine, where angels and demons, thrones and kingdoms play 
their part; but must rather consider such figurative representations 
as are to be found in the parables of the pearl of great price, the 
treasure in the field, the seed in the ground. As a result, the king 
dom may be viewed as (1) supernatural: (2) consisting of a purely 
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religious benefit; (3) the most important thing in human life. 
Secondly, the idea of the Father is compared with the other one, of 
the soul’s infinite worth. By virtue of such a comparison Christian- 
ity is here represented as the religion of divine Sonship (Gotteskind- 
schaft). Just this description is given by Pfleiderer, Harnack’s col- 
league, at Berlin, but no friend of Ritschlianism. The conception 
of Fatherhood involves three subordinate elements: 1. The pater 
noster, a prayer significant of the lofty character of Christianity; 
2. The fatherly providence of God, who notes even the sparrow’'s 
fall; 3. The fact that the children of the living God are more valu- 
able than many sparrows, or even the whole world. Thirdly, The 
higher righteousness, differing as it did from the doctrine which 
was delivered to those of olden time, found its motive in love 
toward neighbors, aliens, and enemies. By means of the virtue of 
humility this new morality blossomed into religion. Such is the 
Gospel in itself; in detail, various definite relations are set up by it. 
A half dozen ramifications of Christianity in life and thought are 
now noted by the author. Four of these constitute questions rela- 
tive to asceticism, socialism, rights, and culture. The two remain- 
ing questions are definitely theological; they consider the ideas of 
an evangelical Christology and a Christian confession. For Harnack 
the method of Christology would seem to consist in the Salbstzeug- 
niss Jesu, or what Matthew Arnold used to call “the testimony of 
Jesus with regard te himself.” In this connection Harnack seems to 
despair of giving a “psychology” of Christ; as a result, he endeavors 
simply to elucidate Gospel expressions as to Christ’s nature. With 
the disciples belief in Christ seems to have been conditioned by 
such practical acceptance of his Gospel as would lead the disciple 
to keep his commandment; as well as by the speculative conception 
of God as the Father, to whom Christ himself was subject, as his 
progress and his obedience make manifest. With this double quali- 
fication, Christ is considered as being the Son of God and Son of 
man. Christ’s own consciousness as Son of God seems to have rested 
upon his knowledge of God. “No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son.” In thus characterizing Christ, Harnack says: “His conscious- 
ness of being God’s Son is nothing but the practical consequence 
of the knowledge of God as the Father and as his Father. Rightly 
understood, the knowledge of God is the whole content of the name 
Son” (p. 81). Jesus felt that he was the one appointed to make this 
knowledge known through word and deed. “We must be satisfied 
in maintaining that this Jesus who taught knowledge of self and 
also humility called himself and himself alone the Son of God” 
(p. 82). The other term, Son of man, must be understood in a 
Messianic sense. With Christ it was the means by which he, who 
was aware of his divine Sonship and calling, made himself known 
during the history of Judaic religion. A confession, or Christological 
creed, was far removed from the method of Christ. To call him Lord 
the disciple must do his will; confessing him was a purely practical 
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matter. These two theological articles naturally lead to a considera- 
tion of Christ’s person as this was held in the apostolic period. The 
early Christian community was characterized by three elements: 
1. The recognition of Jesus as the living Lord; 2. A religion of ex- 
perience; 3. A life of holiness. The first article relates itself to the 
question of Christology; in Harnack’s mind it consisted in a peculiar 
view of Christ’s death and resurrection. “This death had the value 
of a sacrificial death."" The apostles believed that “he through the 
suffering of death wrought something decisive and that he did it for 
* But this is far removed from any theory of the atonement. 
With the belief in Christ’s resurrection came the recognition of him 
as Lord. Such recognition was the determinant in the early Church 
Harnack’s work is almost purely historical; as a result he has con 
sidered the epistolary portion of the New Testament not so much 
as organic to the actual essence of Christianity as the leading period 
in the Church’s history. Such subordination is a questionable 
method. 
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Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. By RUDOLPH EUCKEN. Gr. 8, 8S. iv, 44 

Leipzig: Veit& Comp. Price, cloth, $2.15. 

Among the very earliest of twentieth century productions in reli- 
gion and philosophy stands this characteristic work of Professor 
Eucken. It appeared in May, 1901. Of this author’s larger and more 
systematic works this one may be considered as the sixth. Re- 
markable insight into the spirit of speculative thought and the 
enduring interest in what is spiritual characterize Eucken’s system. 
In these respects Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion is no exception. 
The reader of this work will find it difficult, yet he will readily ap- 
preciate it as surcharging the atmosphere of thought with a spirit 
which is conducive to profound religious reflection. Der Wahrheits- 
gehalt der Religion consists of five parts, the first and last of which 
refer to Christianity and its position in current philosophical 
thought. The other three divisions, which make up the body of 
the work, treat of the founding of universal religion—the opposition 
to religion, and characteristic religion. From such a point of view 
religion is looked upon as being the emancipation of the human 
spirit from the imperfect condition of his immediate and ordinary 
life, for that more fitting realm of existence which is to be found 
in a spiritual life. Here is set up a striking contrast between the 
Durchschnittsleben and the Geistesleben. As the author informs 
us, in his preface, the work is not meant to be a system of Reli- 
gionsphilosophie. As a result, we cannot estimate its importance 
by comparing it with the analytical study of Siebeck or the con- 
structive system of Pfleiderer. It is in the light of a new theory of 
human life that the work must be considered. Important as a con- 
tribution to current religious thought, Der Wahrheitsgehalt stands 
out as a unique creation, rather than as an authority. Eucken’s 
system of noological idealism distinguishes itself from both the an- 
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cient feeling for esthetic and logical form and the modern attempt 
to view all reality as so much energy, all life as so much power. 
At the same time, it opposes modern naturalism and intellectualism 
This is effected by creating a view of spiritual life as the latter is 
represented in essential culture (Wesensbildung). It is natural to 
expect that such a method and such a system would be most vividly 
represented in the sphere of religion. Such is indeed the case. 
Spiritual life is now no longer discussed in a general way, as the 
background of philosophy, but is now submerged under the notion 
of an “absolute life.” Here enters in, to fill out this philosophic 
form, the idea of the Divine. The absolute life represents the realm 
of religion. By means of such a thought the fact of the spiritual 
is assured, while the character of religion is rendered more sub 
stantial. Yet Eucken’s work is in no sense a system of theism 
The author speaks disparagingly of the “colorless concept of God 
head,” but only to embrace instead of this the thought of the “living 
personal God.” Herein the notion of absolute life finds a more defi 
nite determination. Departing from the method of Lotze, Eucken 
pursues his investigation in the light of a new view of the world 
and of life. But what shall be call-d the method thus pursued? In 
general, Eucken distinguishes it from both psychological and meta 
physical forms of treatment, and calls it a noological one. The 
sphere in which this is manifested is not that of science or specula 
tion, but is to be found in spiritual culture (Wesensbildung) 
Once, at least, in his work (p. 140) the author refers indirectly to 
his method as being “meta-psychical.” Here is indicated a consist 
ent departure from psychology; the meta-psychical relates to the 
history of human culture rather than to the natural history of so 
ciety. Employing such a method, the goal which is ever kept in 
view is that of truth; hence the central idea—Wahrheitsgehalt 
This reminds the reader that the earliest of works in philosophy of 
religion, produced early in the seventeenth century, was Herbert of 
Cherbury’s treatise, De Veritate (1624). Where Eucken departs 
from metaphysical determinations it is only to introduce (p. 123, 
et seq.) a new conception of truth, as shall be in harmony with the 
principle of absolute spiritual life. The realm of religion is made 
manifest in vivid way when Eucken speaks (p. 322, et seq.) of 
the “love of enemies as the evidence of a new world-order.” He 
who is moved by such an ethical principle is in touch with a super 
natural scene of things. Herein consists the strategic position of 
the Christian religion, and within the pale of Christian thought the 
work of Eucken is conducted. Christianity is the starting point 
and goal of the work; it is styled the “religion of religions;"’ with 
Buddhism, but superior to the latter, it is a “religion of redemp 
tion;” its central idea is to be found in the kingdom of God. In 


wardly viewed, Christianity is twofold, consisting, as Lessing used 
to say, in the “religion of Christ and the Christian religion.” In 
Eucken’s mind Christianity consists in a belief of Christ himself 
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and a faith in him on the part of the apostles; for them it was not 
sufficient to belief with Jesus; it was necessary that they should 
believe on him. Traditional ideas of Christianity must be expanded 
to appreciate the spiritual character of religion, just as the religious 
life in the soul must become amenable to true culture. When this 
culture is not secular, but genuine and spiritual, it assumes the 
form of Wesensbildung. And such is the true aim of Christianity; 
when this is seen the future of religion can only be regarded with 
trust and hopefulness. 


The Acts of the Apostles, with Maps, Introduction, and Notes, by the late T. Raw- 
SON LuMmMBy, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 16mo, pp. xxxix, 387. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.15. 

This valuable commentary, the fifteenth edition since 1882, has 
just been reissued in most attractive and handy form. Nothing 
could be more timely than such a work on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Although Luke’s second treatise to Theophilus is acknowledged to 
be, in many respects, as importaat a single contribution to New 
Testament literature as we possess, yet fresh and available com- 
mentaries upon it in our own tongue are exceeding few. The in- 
ternational Sunday school lessons of the current season have created 
a large demand for just such a book on Acts, and it is with un- 
feigned pleasure that we call the attention of Bible students to this 
work, and, second, the statement of another, who says: “There is 
probably not a better and more exhaustive commentary on Acts 
than this, for its purpose.” Dr. Lumby was for years a popular 
professor of divinity in Cambridge University, and his temper and 
training place him in the front rank of Bible expositors. He does 
not feel the necessity of accepting Ramsay’s opinion that Luke set 
out to write a trilogy of books, the third of which, supplementing 
Acts with an account of the later labors and martyrdom of Paul, 
either was never written or has failed to come down to us. The 
seeming abruptness with which Luke closes the Acts is explained 
by Dr. Lumby as in keeping with the design of the writer, who 
declares in the first chapter that his object in the former work had 
been to explain what Jesus began to do and teach and that he now 
means to carry on the history in the same spirit by narrating what 
the disciples of Jesus began to do and teach after his departure 
from them. It is, then, a history of beginnings only, and shows 
how the Lord’s injunctions that his followers should be witnesses 
unto him “both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth” was faithfully and success- 
fully carried out, “for in reaching Rome the message of the Gospel 
has potentially come unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” Dr. 
Lumby’s discussion, in his introduction, of the “we” passages and 
of the sources of the narrative of Acts is peculiarly clear and satis- 
fying. No writer has treated these problems, together with the oft- 
alleged difficulties in the character of Luke’s narratives, with a 
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surer hand. There are three hundred and eighty pages of compact 
notes on the text, which is taken from Dr. Scrivener’s Paragraph 
Bible, and is of superior dignity and eccuracy. As a specimen we 
quote from those on chapter ix, $—‘‘And he was three days without 
sight: “During this time we cannot but think the illumination of 
his mind was being perfected by the Spirit. He had been con 
vinced by the vision that Jesus was risen from the dead and as- 
cended into heaven 3ut more than this was needed for the prepa 
ration of this mighty missionary. He himself (Gal. i, 16) speaks 
of God revealing his Son not only to but in him, and that his con 
ferences were not with flesh and blood; and we are told below (verse 
12) that the coming of Ananias had been made known unto him by 
vision. To this solemn time of darkness may also perhaps be re 
ferred those ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ which the apostl 
speaks of to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii, 1-4). While his bodily 
powers were for a time in suspense, he may fitly describe himself 
as not knowing whether what he saw was revealed to him ‘in the 
body or out of the body,’ and it was the spiritual vision only which 
saw the third heaven and paradise, and the spirit heard those ‘un- 
speakable words which it is not la\-ful for a man to utter.’” Also 
verse 18—“‘And immediately there feil from his eyes as it had been 
scales:” “The word ‘scales’ is used as a technical term for a dis 
ease of the eyes by Hippocrates, and the verb derived from it is 
found (Tobit xi, 13) used of the cure of a disease of similar char 
acter: ‘And the whiteness pilled away from the corners of his eyes.’ 
This ‘whiteness’ is rendered in the margin (Tobit ii, 10) ‘white 
films’ and was clearly something like the ‘scales’ which caused 
Saul’s blindness, and a process for the cure thereof is called (iii, 
17) ‘to scale away the whiteness of Tobit’s eyes.’ St. Paul (Acts xxii, 
11) attributes his blindness to the glory of the heavenly light, and 
it may have been some secretion, caused by the intensity of that 
vision, which formed over them and at his cure fell away. Some 
have thought that his constant employment of an amanuensis, and 
the mention of the large characters in which he wrote in his Epistle 
to the Galatians (vi, 11), ‘Ye see in what large letters I have writ- 
ten to you,” are indications that the apostle suffered permanently in 
his eyesight from the heavenly vision.” 

There are four excellent maps (nobody makes better maps than 
the Cambridge Press), and the work is ended with an ample index, 
besides a list of about sixty words and phrases explained in the 
commentary. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Indoor Studies. By JoHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, pp. 235. Boston and New York 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25 


The wildwood scent which floats through Wake Robin, Locusts 
and Wild Honey, Fresh Fields, Signs and Seasons, and Birds and 
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Poets is also here. If the book were anonymous we could guess the 
author. Naturally enough, the first indoor study is of an outdoor 
man, Henry D. Thoreau, inspector of storms, surveyor of forest 
paths and across-lot routes, lover and poet of wild nature; who yet 
wrote, “I would fain communicate the wealth of my life to men, 
would really give them what is most precious in my gift I would 
secrete pearls with the shellfish, and lay up honey with the bees, for 
them. I will sift the sunbeams for the public good. I know no 
riches I would keep back.” Of him Burroughs says: “He had a 
deeper centerboard than most men, and he carried less sail. The 
passions and ambitions which are sail that often need to be close 
reefed, he was quite free from. . . . He had no worldly temporizing 
qualities; he was impatient of the dross and alloy of life—would 
have it pure flame, pure aspiration and purpose. ... He strove to 
keep the bloom of native innocence unimpaired, saying that one 
cannot even voluntarily know evil without being particeps criminis.” 
He said he did not wish to take a cabin passage in life, but rather 
to ship before the mast and on the deck of the world. Thoreau’s 
own words best decant the liquor of his nature. His indifference to 
public events is in this: “I would not run around the corner to se¢ 
the world blow up;” and in this: “Methinks I would hear with in- 
difference if a trustworthy messenger informed me that the sun 
drowned himself last night.” His independence is in this: “In 
heaven I hope to bake my own bread and clean my own linen.” 
Writing to a correspondent who boasted of doing some big moun- 
tain-climbing, he said: “It is after we get home that we really go 
over the mountain, if ever. What did the mountain do? What did 
it say? I keep a mountain anchored off eastward a little way, which 
I ascend in my dreams, both awake and asleep... . I find that I go 
up it when I am light-footed and earnest. I am not aware that a 
single villager frequents it or knows of it. I keep this mountain 
to ride instead of a horse.” Poet though he was, the bird Thoreau 
most admired was Chanticleer, crowing early in the morning; the 
merit of that strain is its freedom from plaintiveness; “it is an 
expression of the health and soundness of nature.” “Many singers 
can move us to tears or laughter, but where is he who can excite 
in us a pure morning joy? When that voice breaks the awful still- 
ness of our wooden sidewalk on a Sunday, or when, perchan 

while watching in the house of mourning, I hear a cockerel crow, 
far or near, I think to myself, ‘Thank Goodness! There's one of us 
well at any rate,’ and with a sudden gush return to my senses.” 
Burroughs says that Thoreau pitched his Walden in this key; he 
claps his wings and gives forth a clear, cheery, triumphant note— 
if only to wake his neighbors up. One recalls Emily Dickinson's 
saying that cooking stoves and roosters serve to bring her mind 
down from living too much in the air. Though a poet-naturalist 
himself, Thoreau said, “Man cannot afford to be a naturalist, to 
look at Nature directly; he must look only with the side of his 
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eye. He must look through and beyond her. To look only at her 
is as fatal as to look at the head of Medusa. It turns the man of 
science to stone.” He watched the approach of spring as a doctor 
watches the progress of a critical case He felt the pulse of th 
wind and took the temperature of the day at all hours. He says 
“The note of the first bluebird in the air answers to the purling 
rill of melted snow beneath; it is soft and soothing, and, as surely 
as the thermometer, indicates a higher temperature; it is the a 

cent of the south wind, its vernacular.” Yet he confesses that no 
mortal is alert enough to be present at the first dawn of spring 
Burroughs calls him “Nature's reporter, who took down the words 
as they fell from her lips.” A lady who had tried to loan Thoreau 
the life of Dr. Chalmers said, “Think of it—he wouldn't read th 
life of Chalmers, but he stood half an hour to-day to listen to the 
frogs croak.” In the essay on “Science and Literature” the follow- 
ing is read with some wonder: “Darwin's sympathies were so large 
and comprehensive; the mere science in him is so perpetually over 
arched by that which is not science, but faith, insight, imagination 
prophecy, inspiration—‘substance of things hoped for, evidence of 
things not seen;’ his love of truth sc deep and abiding, and his de 
termination to see facts in their relations and as they issue in prin 
ciple so unsleeping—that both his poetic and religious emotions, as 
well as his scientific proclivities, found full scope, and his demon- 
stration becomes almost a song.” In “Science and the Poets” Bur 
roughs writes chiefly of Emerson, who cared little for science for 
its own sake, but who turned to ideal and moral uses its facts and 
laws. Emerson wrote, “The human heart concerns us more than 
the poring into microscopes, and is larger than can be measured by 
the pompous figures of the astronomer.” He is the astronomer and 
philosopher of the moral sentiment, and shows the wonders of the 
soul to be like to, but greater than, those which physical science 
reveals. Twelve pages are given to showing up Victor Hugo as “A 
Malformed Giant.” Of The Hunchback of Notre Dame, one of 
Hugo’s masterpieces, Burroughs says: “It is full of monstrosities, 
moral and physical, full of distorted passions, unhallowed lusts, 
fiendish brutalities, diabolical ravings, writhing agonies, hideous 
grimaces, sepulchral wailings—full of all manner of underground 
horrors and above-ground abominations. It is a carnival of the 
loathsome. The earth is rotten, the sunshine pestiferous, the waters 
stygian; Paris is a den of thieves and cutthroats, love is lechery and 
religion is death.” Indoor Studies close with eight briefer essays 
and “An Egotistical Chapter,” in which we get glimpses that help 
us to see John Burroughs as he sees himself. He thinks that what 
freshness and primal sweetness his books contain is owing to his 
unliterary surroundings. “Constant intercourse with bookish men 
and literary circles would have dwarfed my literary faculty. This 
perpetual rubbing of heads together, as in the literary clubs, seems 
to result in literary sterility. In my own case, at least, what I 
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most needed was what I had—a few books and plenty of real things.” 
Encouraging words, these, for those who think their environment 
unfavorable because unliterary, or unspiritual, or unrefined. Liter- 
ature, Burroughs thinks, is vitalized by keeping near to nature and 
to God. “In nature, in God, we live and move and have our being. 
Our life depends on the purity and closeness of the connection. We 
want and must have nature at first hand—water from the spring, 
milk from the udder, air from the open. ... Keep me close to 
nature, is the constant demand of literature; open the windows and 
let in the air, the sun; let in health and strength; my blood must 
have oxygen, my lungs must be momentarily filled with the fresh 
unhoused element.” Here is one of our author's dislikes: “Swin- 
burne has lilt and flow, but I cannot read him; he sickens me; I 
am adrift in a sea of melodious words with never an idea to cling 
to. There is something grewsome and uncanny about Swinburne’s 
poetry, like the clammy and rapid-growing fungi in nature. It is 
not health, but disease; it is not inspiration, but a mortal flux.” 
To Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow, Burroughs tells us he owes 
pleasure, solace, and encouragement, but no new territory. As a 
thinker and writer, fishing for ideas, he says, “I have often caught 
my fish when I least expected to, and as often my most determined 
efforts have been entirely unavailing.” This saying, however, 
should not discourage from determined, patient, and prolonged ef- 
forts, without which, indeed, no trained thinker is ever made. 


School, College and Character. By LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS. 12mo, pp. 144. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The dedication in verse is “To Harvard College,” and breathes the 
spirit of devotion due from loyal sons to worthy alma mater. The 
preface says: “This book does not profess unity or completeness. 
It is not a full orchestra, but a harp with two strings, which the 
harper twangs as long as he thinks the audience will put up with 
him. Whatever is in it comes out of human experience; and this 
is its justification, if it has one.” The five essays talk in a practical 
way about “Some Aspects of Grammar-School Training,” “The 
Transition from School to College,” “Fathers, Mothers, and Fresh- 
men,” “College Honor,” and express vigorously and, as we think, 
unanswerably “Some Old-fashioned Doubts about New-fashioned 
Education.” When this last-mentioned essay appeared in the Af- 
lantic Monthly a distinguished superintendent of schools and cham- 
pion of the new-fashioned methods asked hotly who the editor of 
the Atlantic was and how he ever came to print such nonsense. To 
this Mr. Briggs retorts, “One thing is certain: he who writes non- 
sense about education is in excellent company.” The editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly in the last January number told of an angry South- 


erner who wrote concerning a “color-line” story, “Why can’t you 


Northerners be decent?” when, as it chanced, the author was a 
Southerner, born in the same county where the angry complainant 
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lived. Another exasperated reader declared that “the silly, ignorant 
twaddle” of an article in the editorial pages would never have been 
printed in the good old editorial days of Howells and Aldrich; 
whereas that very article was from Mr. Aldrich’s faultless pen 
Speaking of the way in which some college professors throw off all 
responsibility for their students outside of the class room, the author 
quotes one of them as saying: “My business is to teach men; if 
students are not men, I don’t want them in my classes; if they don’t 
care to learn, let them go their own way. What becomes of them is 
no business of mine. If they have to leave college, so much the 
better for the college and for them. The first, last, and only duty 
of a teacher in a university is to advance the knowledge of his sub 
ject; he is false to his trust if he spends time and strength in patch 
ing up worthless boys who have no place in our institution of 
learning.” An old-fashioned college professor, with a larger con 
ception of his duty, said long ago, “I hold it to be my business to 
do what I can for any wight that comes to this place.” Another 
old-fashioned notion is thus expressed: “The first lesson of education 
is the lesson of getting down to hard work and doing the work 
thoroughly. It may be learned by a ‘oy or girl who never goes to 
school, learned on a farm or ina mill. The first business of a school 
is to teach concentration, application, power of tackling intellectual 
work—qualities which sooner or later a man must have if he is to 
succeed in life, and which he got in his boyhood if he had the right 
kind of parents, and was the right kind of boy, and went to the 
right kind of school.” “The curse of modern education,” says one 
professor, “is multiplication of subjects and painless methods.” The 
attitude which is fostered in our young people by the methods of 
to-day is described by Martineau thus: “Virtually the student says 
to the teacher, ‘Mind, you must not be dull, or I will go to sleep; 
you must make lessons agreeable, or I will not study: you must 
attract me, or I shall not get on an inch.’ The half-weakly, half 
insolent tone of many young people toward the Church, the school, 
the college, and their parents, is, ‘If you want us to be virtuous, 
heroic, learned, and accomplished, you will have to exert yourselves, 
and be very agreeable. We are willing to gratify you, but we cannot 
tolerate anything dry, hard, ascetic, or exacting. The duty of the 
teacher or the preacher is to waft us to Parnassus or to heaven on 
gentle zephyrs; otherwise each must endure the pain of seeing us 
conclude to go somewhere else.’ Such a mood makes impossible any 
noble thought or action.” Dr. Martineau said that in his own early 
vouth education was thought of more use to correct the weak side of 
one’s nature than to develop its strong side; so he gave double time 
to the studies he disliked. He holds that the power to drudge at 
distasteful tasks is the test of faculty and the condition of knowl- 
edge, and that without this power no man can be a true scholar or 
a true Christian. The boy who expects to have his inclinations 
indulged, the kind of boy who might result numerously from certain 
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modern methods, is described by Mr. Dooley as being received at 
college thus: “The prisidint takes him into a Turkish room, gives 
him a cigareet, and says, ‘Me dear boy, what speshul branch iv 
larnin’ wud ye loike to have studied fur ye be our compitint pro- 
fussors?’”” The methods satirized promise to be bracing and im- 
mensely disciplinary to the teachers, and ought to produce a mighty 
lot of giants in professional chairs; but alas for the petted, 
pampered, and babied boys! A wise teacher expresses doubts as 
to the robustness to be acquired by rolling down hill along the lines 
of least resistance. 


William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By HAMILTON WRIGHT 
MABIE£, Author of My Study Fire, etc. Crown &vo, pp. 419. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $2. 

To draw a new portrait of that genius at whose feet three centu- 
ries of men have cast their tributes is an adventurous undertaking 
for any but a qualified scholar. Dr. Mabie’s task is indeed great. 
Shakespeare towers to such a colossal height among the masters of 
his age who gave a new impulse to English letters that his giant 
proportions awe those who approach, while the innumerable treatises 
that have been issued upon the Shakespearean times form an addi- 
tional reason why Dr. Mabie might well have hesitated to increase 
that literature. Yet we cannot but feel that he has handled his dif- 
ficult undertaking with wisdom and profit. In the lack of an In- 
troduction—which so often helps immeasurably to the understanding 
of an author’s purpose—we are led to conclude that his aim has been 
a portrayal of the man and his period for the general reader, rather 
than for the specialist. But in the conscientious dedication of his 
literary and critical quality, which has already won him a standing 
place among our prominent essayists and reviewers, to this apparent 
purpose he has produced that to which the specialist, no less than 
the uncritical and emotional reader, must give his willing assent. 
Not the least impressive part of the book is its opening chapter on 
“The Forerunners of Shakespeare.” The author does not forget that 
in letters, as in art, a graceful portico is necessary to a symmetrical 
structure. He, therefore, traces in charmful and instructive phrase 
the growth of the drama from the earliest times, when men had “the 
fresh and responsive imagination of childhood,” through the centu- 
ries when the Church itself portrayed by vivid representation the 
great events of the Christian story, to the days when the more im- 
mediate predecessors of Shakespeare slowly evolved the play and the 
occupation of the player. Of the ambitious, if crude, work of John 
Heywood, Nicholas Udall, John Still, Sackville, Greene, Nash, and 
Marlowe, among others, he writes in consecutive and entertaining 
description, and the portico—like a cathedral entrance rich in its 
artistic carving—is imposing. Thereafter follows in chronological 
order the story of the great dramatist’s birth and early life in Strat- 
ford on the Avon, his marriage and long residence in London, his 
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return to his native scenes, and his too early death 


fields to the flower-embosomed cottage at Shottery. 


uable. Without any attempt at fustian, but in a 


recent issue is safely within the bounds of justice. 








in this running 
narrative being happily blended such an analytic study of Shakes- 
peare’s plays that the general reader, however lacking in the critical 
quality or in detailed knowledge of the works of the great master 
may easily discern the ground upon which the dramatist rests his 
immortal fame. A suggestion of this treatment is found in the cap 
tions of some of the chapters, as those which are entitled 


Poetic Period,” “The Sonnets,” “The Historical Plays,” 
dies,” “The Approach of Tragedy,’ “The Earlier Tragedies,” 
Later Tragedies,” “The Ethical Significance of the Tragedies,” 


“The Romances.” With one brief extract from the author's estimate 
of the poetic and philosophic qualities in Shakespeare we must here 
content ourselves: “As a poet he saw with the clearness of direct 
vision and felt with the freshness and power of spontaneous emo- 
tion, and he instinctively passed behind the fact to the truth which 
it suggested or illustrated; but this spontaneous action of his nature 
was broadened, deepened, and brightened by quick and sensitive per- 
ception of the value and uses of methods, tools, and instruments of 
every kind, and by habitual meditation on the spectacle of life as it 
lay in his imagination. It is impossihle to separate the poetic and 
the philosophic in his nature; to nark the points at which 
process of observation ends and the free play of the imagination be 
gins; to sever that which was acquired from that which was creative 
in him; to divide the conscious from the unconscious elements in his 
power and his life; to distinguish between the thinker and the poet 
in his work. His work reveals with the utmost clearness a coherent 
and profound view of life, consistently set forth in a long series of 
dramas; every page bears the unmistakable stamp of the thinker; 
but the mind behind this varied and splendid work is the mind of a 
poet, and the personality which shapes all this material into forms 
of beauty is that of the artist. When this point of view is taken 
Shakespeare's genius does not cease to be marvelous, but it does cease 
to be incredible.” The typographer, it is hardly necessary to say, 
has done his part to enrich the volume. To a clear text are added 
frequent illustrations, which—if they do not always accompany the 
specific passage to which they belong—give a vividness to every 
page, and will recall to many their summer tarrying in beautiful 
Stratford and the fascinating walk across the tranquil 


vain, through the book, for the discussion of such an issue as the 
Baconian authorship. Holding himself steadily, as it would seem, 
to the personality of the great playwright and the interpretation of 
his plays, Dr. Mabie has had the courage to omit much that is val- 
comprehensive 
and skilled interpretation of the great poet’s life which never lags, 
he has prosecuted his task. To say that his work is inspiring and is 
entitled to a place among the desirable Shakespearean volumes of 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


James Russell Lowell. A Biography, by HORACE ELISHA SCUDDER. Two volumes, 
12mo, pp. 455, 482. Boston & New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth 
$3.50. 

With the two volumes of Lowell's Letters edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, and Edward Everett Hale’s Lowell and His Friends, and 
other similar books yet to come, and this biography, one personality, 
at least, conspicuous in American literature will be thoroughly por- 
trayed and expounded. Mr. Scudder’s work is so well done as to 
call for appreciation rather than criticism. As far back as Lowell 
could remember in his childhood he was visited by visions night 
and day. An oft-recurring dream was of having the earth put into 
his hand like an orange. His boyhood delight in all the stir of life 
and pageant of beauty around him presaged the future poet. Of 
that time he says, “The balancing of a yellow butterfly over a thistle 
bloom was spiritual food and lodging for a whole forenoon.” When 
his education has been given him, and he nears the stern necessity 
of depending on his own exertions for a living, he writes a college 
friend: “Let us rejoice in the days of our youth. We shall find it 
very different when we come to support ourselves. Good old Homer 
in the Odyssey makes Telemachus tell Minerva, ‘Well may they 
laugh and sing and dance, for they are eating the bread of another 
man.’ Now we who eat our father’s bread at present may be as 
merry as we will. But very different will it be when every potato 
that we eat shall seem water-soaked with the eweat of our brows.” 
The embarrassment and sensitiveness from which the young often 
suffer appear in this confession: “I cannot in society appear what 
I really am. I go out sometimes with my heart so full of yearning 
toward my fellows that even strangers passing me with indifferent 
look bring tears to my eyes.” He was so disheartened by his own 
protracted vacillation in the choice of a profession as to write, “I 
begin to doubt whether I was made for anything in particular but to 
loiter through life and then become manure.” Once, in this night- 
mare of impotent indecision, he actually put a cocked pistol to his 
forehead, but lacked courage to pull the trigger. By this time th 
world had ceased to seem like an orange put into his hand for him 
to suck; rather it was like a huge, bleak, icy sphere, too slippery for 
him to keep a footing on it. But on his twenty-fourth birthday 
Lowell could write in autobiographic strain thus courageously 


Now have I quite passed by that cloudy If 
That darkened the wild hope of boyish days 
When first I launched my slender-sided skiff 
Upon the wide sea’s dim, unsounded ways: 

Now doth Love’s sun my soul with splendor fill, 
And Hope hath struggled upward into Power, 
Soft Wish is hardened into sinewy Will, 


And Longing into Certainty doth tower. 
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And we feel that something of young Lowell's own aspiration for 
himself speaks in the words which he puts into Cromwell's mouth 


For success I ask no more than this 
To bear unflinching witness to the truth. 


All true whole men succeed: for what is worth 


Success’s name unless it be the thought, 
rhe inward surety to have carried out 

A noble purpose to a noble end, 
Although it be the gallows or the ock? 


Soon after Lowell's marriage, in 1844, he and his wife spent some 
time in Philadelphia, occupying a small third-story back room, low 
enough to be an attic, at 127 Arch Street, from which Mrs. Lowell 
wrote to Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, “James’s prospects are as good 
as an author’s ought to be, and I begin to fear we shall not have 


; ‘ 


he satisfaction of being so very poor after all. But, spite of this 


lisappointment of our expectations, we are the happiest of mortals, 
and cling to the skirts of every passing hour, though we know the 
next will bring us still more joy.” About this time Lowell brok« 
with the churches and the clergy becarse of their attitude toward 
great reforms, especially toward the ,uestion of slavery. Among 
the Philadelphia Quakers he breathed an antislavery atmosphere. 
To Longfellow he wrote: “Christ has declared war against the Chris- 
tianity of the world and it must down. The Church, that great 
bulwark of our practical paganism, must be reformed from founda 
tion to weathercock.” In articles printed in the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, Lowell said that wherever there is dereliction to pure ideals on 
the part of the more intellectual and spiritual members of the 
Church there will be the greater zeal of the more brutal and unin- 
telligent in defense of the Church. After instancing the cries of the 
Jewish populace for the crucifixion of the Saviour, and the Athenian 
mob which compelled the condemnation of Socrates, he referred to 
more recent example: “It was the most brutal and degraded of 
the English population that assaulted the pure-minded Wesley; and 
cockfighting, horse-racing, drunken clergymen and justices estab 
shed their orthodoxy to the satisfaction of their constituency by 
eviling or indicting him.” Lowell’s conception of the duty of the 
Church to be the moral leader, in advance of public opinion, is 
ndicated in these words: “The Church should not wait till the 
Washingtonians have driven it to sign the pledge and pity the 
fallen. It should not wait till the Abolitionists have convinced it 
that to sympathize with the slave is more politic than to support the 
slave owner, before it ventures to lisp the alphabet of emancipation 
The glorious privilege of leading the forlorn hope of truth, of facing 
the waves of prejudice, of making itself vile in the eyes of men by 
serving the despised cause of the Master it professes to worship 
all these belong to the Church by virtue of the position it assumes.” 
Amid much recreancy, he takes comfort in “the sustaining news 
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that God still exists and that he may select even a bruised reed for 
his instrument.” In 1848 he wrote, in his “Ode to France:”’ 


Since first I heard our North-wind blow, 
I loved thee, Freedom: as a boy 

The rattle of thy shield at Marathon 
Did with a Grecian joy 

Through all my pulses run. 


Fredrika Bremer, who visited the Elmwood home in 1849, when 
Rev. Charles Lowell, father of the poet, retired from long pastoral 
service, was still the head of the family, thus describes the life there 

“The whole family assembles every morning and evening around 
the venerable old man for prayer; and he it is who blesses every 
meal. His prayers, which are always extemporaneous, are full of 
the true inward life; I felt them as a pleasant, refreshing dew upon 
my head, and seldom arose from my knees with dry eyes. With him 
live his youngest son, the poet, and his wife; as happy and handsome 
a young couple as one can imagine.” The interest of Mr. Scudder’s 
book lies most in what it gives us of Lowell's ideas on a multiplicity 
of subjects and occasions. When Norton and Lowell undertook to 
edit the North American Review, the latter said it had lacked loyalty 
and opinions, and life. To make it loyal and furnish opinions would 
be easy; the problem would be to give it life. “Perhaps,” said 
Lowell, “the day of the quarterlies is gone by, and those megatheria 
of letters may be withdrawing to their last swamps to die in peace.” 
When Robert Gould Shaw fell at Fort Wagner Lowell wrote Colonel 
Shaw’s mother, “I would rather have my name known and blest, as 
his will be, through all the hovels of an outcast race, than blaring 
from all the trumpets of repute.” Lowell sat beside Anthony Trol- 
lope at a dinner—‘A big, red-faced, rather underbred Englishman; 
says he goes to work on a novel just like a shoemaker on a shoe, 
only taking care to make honest stétches; gets up at five every morn- 
‘ng, does all his writing before breakfast, and always writes just 
sO many pages a day. Holmes tried to make an impression on him, 
but it was like pelting a rhinoceros with seed-pearls.” Lowell 
thought Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” the 
best at that time because the most accurate: “It is to be looked on, 
I think, as measured prose—like our version of Job, for example, 
though without that mastery of measure in which our King James 
Bible translators are unmatched except by Milton. I mean where 
they are at their best, as in Job, the songs of Deborah and Barak, the 
death of Sisera, and some parts of the Psalms.” Writing of Michel- 
angelo’s sonnets, he says: “In them the airiest pinnacles of senti- 
ment and speculation are buttressed with solid masonwork of 
thought, and of an actual, not a fancied, experience. . . . You seem 
to feel the great architect in them. Petrarch’s sonnets in com- 
parison are like the sugared frostwork upon cake; he is the artist 
who can best realize his conception in the limits of a cherry stone.” 
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Lowell inherited from his mother “a drop of black blood” which at 
times spread itself over the pupil of his eye, as he said, darkening 
everything, and temporarily inducing a mood of suspicion and dis 
trust. To Leslie Stephen he wrote, “I think our beliefs more a mat 
ter of choice than you would be likely to admit.” When Aldrich 
requested an article for the Atlantic Monthly, he replied: “If I could, 
how gladly 1 would! But I am piecemealed here with so many things 
to do that I cannot get time to brood over anything as it must be 
brooded over if it is to have wings. It is as if a setting hen should 
have to tend the doorbell.” At another time he answered the 
editor’s request: “There is no use in trying. Cold molasses is swift 
as a weaver’s shuttle compared with my wits. I have tried every 
side of the subject like a beetle in a tumbler, and find myself on my 
back after each attempt.” Speaking of Henry George, Lowell dis- 
tinguishes between a socialism which means the practical application 
of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret of an orderly and 
benign reconstruction, and State socialism whose disposition is to 
cut off the very roots in personal character—self-help, forethought, 
and frugality—which nourish and sustain the trunk and branches 
of every vigorous commonwealth. Spr :king of doubts and mysteries, 
he said he was happy in loving God’s darkness as well as his light 
In all the moods and shiftings of his mind he never moved from 
certain great fundamental beliefs. He felt that the bedrock of his 
faith in spiritual realities was a ledge of the Rock of ages. His ulti- 
mate expression of trust was like that of a child in the dark. Writ- 
ing of the last hours of Dr. Wales, he said, “Invisible visitants 
thronged his chamber with countenances of hope and consolation 
on which truly the light of Easter morning, of the Resurrection, was 
shining.” Of Izaak Walton he wrote: “Above all he loved the beauty 
of holiness and those ways of life that make it wholesome for our 
selves and our fellows. His view of the world is not of the widest 
but it is the Delectable Mountains that bound his prospect.’ 


Early Babylonian History, down to the End of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur; to whic! 
is added an account of the E. A, Hoffman collection of Babylonian tablets in the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, U. 8. A. By Rev. Huco Rapat 
A.M., B.D., Ph.D., Mayo Fellow in the General Theological Seminar Larg 
vO, pp. 45 New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pr 
cloth, 


This big and learned volume is a most encouraging proof of the 
advance of scientific philological study in America. It must be ad 
mitted at the outset that Dr. Radau is not American-born, for he was 
born in Flatow, Germany, and received his education up to what 
corresponds to the end of our college course in Flatow, Friedland 
and Nakel, Germany. His theological and oriental training are, how 
ever, American, received in the Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and 
the General Theological Seminary and Columbiad/niversity, New York 
When all due allowance is made for his German birth and for the 
thoroughness of German academic training in Greek and Latin 
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(would that our colleges accomplished the like!) it nevertheless 
deserves emphasis that his Semitic training is American. Twenty 
years ago, or even a bit less, we all went to Europe for such work. 
We are getting on and have every reason to be proud of our progress, 
and not discouraged that even yet the results are less than impatient 
spirits among us desire to see. We must not sit down contented, but 
hammer away at boards of trustees until the opportunities are made 
still greater; and at young men until their ambitions are still higher. 
Radau will do very well indeed as an example and an incentive to 
young men who would fain do a piece of genuine work and make the 
beginnings of a worthy scholastic reputation. His first work was 
the dissertation presented to the faculty of philosophy of Columbia 
University, and it is this dissertation which is now expanded into 
a large volume. In order to avoid any possible mistake on the part 
of some reader, let fis say at the beginning that the title of the book 
is misleading. It is not a history at all in any proper sense of the 
word, and the reader who opened it in the expectation of finding in 
it a narrative story of the early kings and conquerors whose deeds 
filled early Asia with their renown would be sorely disappointed. 
There is scarcely any narrative in the book from cover to cover. 
Furthermore, it is addressed not to readers in general, but to his- 
torians and archeologists and Assyriologists. It would be nearly 
altogether unintelligible to the ordinary reader. It is indeed a most 
excellent specimen of what the Germans call Untersuchungen, and it 
should have been entitled “Studies in the Sources of Early Baby- 
lonian History,” or “Contributions to the History of Early Babylonia.” 
These are cumbrous titles, we are well aware, but they are definite 
and would avoid any misunderstanding. Furthermore, while we are 
making these observations by way of criticism, let us say something 
of two other matters. The style of the book is unnecessarily bad. 
It is crowded with annoying abbreviations which are bad enough in 
the footnotes but intolerable in the text. To some of these abbrevia- 
tions all scholars are now so thoroughly accustomed as to endure 
them uncomplainingly, but the number of them continues to multi- 
ply, and a page of Radau’s book here and there looks like a series of 
puzzles of the order known as rebus. We owe a good deal of this 
nuisance to Professor Haupt, who has shown great ingenuity in 
devising new forms of abbreviations. The saving of space is consid- 
erable, but time is more precious than space, and the time spent in 
verifying even one unknown abbreviation will make up for much 
space-saving. In the second place, we must say that in our opinion 
many of Radau’s allusions to the other scholars are in bad taste. 
He has employed ironical methods in dealing with Lehmann more 
than once, and Winckler is treated here and there to a sharp reproof 
followed by one or even two exclamation marks. In some of these 
cases we believe Radau is right and Lehmann and Winckler wrong, 
but there is absolutely nothing to be gained by ironical, sarcastic, 
or flippant forms of argument. If Lehmann’s argument is wrong let 
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us say so quietly and courteously. If Winckler’s imagination has 
overstepped the bounds let us point out what the facts really justify 
and do it with dignity. Such methods as these would be particularly 
appropriate in a man so young as Dr. Radau when controverting the 
conclusions of men who are much older than he. Lehmann and 
Winckler are distinguished scholars and entitled to respect even 
when they are wrong. Assyriology has been too long in bad odor 
with men in other departments of learning because of the constant 
quarrels over small things on the part of its representatives. Now 
that we have spoken plainly, though we hope not unkindly, on these 
matters it is a pleasure to turn again and speak in terms of high 
approval concerning Dr. Radau’s book. He has shown fine industry 
in the collection, sifting, analysis, and disposition of this great mass 
of material; and he has shown genuine scholarship in its criticism 
and explanation. We are not convinced by some of his’ arguments, 
but this matters little. Even though his conclusions are wrong he 
has given the materials on which they are based, with true German 
thoroughness, and the men who come after him will be able to decide 
for themselves how far he may be right. Some of his suggestions 
are quite likely to stand the test of .me and criticism, and his judg- 
ment in handling the views of others is distinctly sane. We con- 
gratulate him on the production of a book creditable alike to him 
and to his adopted country, and express the hope that some college 
or university may speedily give him a post where he may teach a 
little, very little, and go on with his researches in philology and 
history. 


The World before Abraham. By H. G. M1TCHELL, Professor in Boston University. 
Large crown &8vo, pp. 296. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1.75 net. 

Professor Mitchell gives us in this volume a commentary on 
Gen. i-xi, to which is prefixed a brief introduction to the Pentateuch. 
In his preface he expresses the hope that he may in the future pub- 
lish a commentary on the rest of Genesis. Considering the amount 
of literature we have at present bearing on the early chapters of 
Genesis and on the criticism of the Pentateuch, it seems a pity that 
the author has published this fragment without waiting till he could 
complete the whole work. It is not long since he gave us a work on 
only twelve chapters of Isaiah, likewise. In neither instance were 
we unsupplied with standard literature on the subject. There are 
traces here and there in the first part of the present volume showing 
that Dr. Mitchell feels himself in the position of an apologist. 
Why was it necessary for him to stand so much on the defensive? 
Page 5, for example, reads too much like controversy, and the same 
may be said of the illustration and its application on pages 66, 67. 
The account given of the structure and composition of the Penta- 
teuch is carefully prepared, and its conclusions are those reached by 
a considerable part of modern biblical scholarship. The various 
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documents are dated as follows: J circa 850 B. C.: E circa 800; 
JE before 639; D apparently in the reign of Manasseh (693-639); 
JED early in the captivity; P in the first half of the fifth century; 
the completed Pentateuch before 444, perhaps before 458. This 
presentation is in harmony with Driver’s cautiously expressed view. 
It also agrees with Moore (article “Historical Literature,” Encyc. 
Biblica) in the main, though the latter places the union of JE with 
D and P in the postexilic period. Dr. Mitchell’s characterization of 
the different documents is skillfully done. Every part of the volume 
invites careful study Scholarship and wide reading are found 
throughout joined to a reverent spirit. We do not find the style 


easy. In fact, some of the sentences are so German in construction 
that we find it necessary to recall at times St. James’s blessed lesson 
of patience. The most serious fault to be found with the book, espe 
cially in the commentary, is that statements are so frequently sup- 
ported by subjective reasons, and the author appears to favor author- 
ities whose method is largely subjective (for example, Bacon’s works 
on Genesis and Exodus). To this disposition to consult his own 
feeling of what the record ought to have said in a given case we 
may attribute the overfrequent emendation of the Masoretic text 
Sometimes, it is true, the emendation is based upon the variant 
afforded by one of the versions, but even here there is no rule. If 
the reading of the version suit the author’s impression of what is 
meant, he chooses it; if not, he rejects it. This, it must be admitted, 
is usually the way with commentators. But when the meaning is 
not clearly expressed in the Hebrew text Dr. Mitchell all too readily 
changes the reading or the position of the clause in point. He 
would have the biblical writer say what the exegete thinks he meant 
as the exegete himself would express it in Hebrew. This principle 
applied to some of Dr. Mitchell’s own sentences in his book would 
certainly lead to the rejection of some of his own handiwork. We 
might say, for example, that he never wrote what we find in a note 
on page 169: “It is, therefore, probable that the original text 
had wm, he (was), instead of, or 3M, Hanokh, after "=", and 
was, and that, when this reading was wittingly or unwittingly 
changed, the word 43. son, was inserted to give the whole the desired 
or supposed import.” It is a strange coincidence that the senfence 
going before this quotation should read, “This, however, is awkward 
and unlike the author of the passage.” See another example, page 
265, lines 4-9. In the exegesis Professor Mitchell’s method occasion 
ally leads him too far. On pages 228f. he says that the circum 
stances in connection with Noah’s drunkenness imply that “the thre« 
sons of Noah were all young, which they cannot have been according 
to the author of either of the accounts of the flood.” Is the implica 
tion so clear? Why import contradictions into the record? In the 
same connection we are told “Shem is here only another name for 
Israel” (p. 230). That is to say that the biblical writer makes Shem 
and one whom he presents later as a descendant of Shem to be iden- 
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tical? Surely not. In the account of the ark the Hebrew tébhah is 
assumed to mean only “box,” and from this it is inferred that prob- 
ably the biblical writer thought that ships were unknown in the 
time of the flood. But could he derive any such dimensions as those 
he gives from any other object than a ship or some sort of a boat 
known to him? To apply Gen. ix, 27 (“May God enlarge Japheth, 
yea, let him dwell in the tents of Shem”) to Phenicia, and, in con- 
sequence, to deny that Canaan had a special relation in ancient 
usage to that country, appears to be going against both the Bible 
and the monuments. On page 9 there is a note to the effect that 
to write in a (literally, the) book means “neither more nor less than 
to put into writing.” But why not write in a book, just as it says? 





For the sake of general readers the extract from 4 Esdras in the 
note on page 14 should have been accompanied by some explanation 
of the distinction between the twenty-four books which Ezra was to 
publish and the remaining seventy which he was to reserve for the 
wise of the people. We have noted some misprints: page 42, note 
“farther” should be “further;” “Benziger” in several places should 
be “Benzinger;” page 148, “Yaweh” (bis) should be “Yahweh;” page 
205, “Jahweh” should be “Yahweh;”  Vage 187, note, “rescensions” 
should be “recensions.” We deem it a fault that in an introduction 
to the Pentateuch there should be no adequate notice of the books 
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of the covenant, Exod. xx, 22-xxiii, 33, and Exod. xxxiv, 10-26, and of 
the Decalogue, Exod. xx and Deut. v. There is an admirable topical 
analysis of the contents of Gen. i-xi, pages 70-72. Apart from the 
emendations of the text, the translation given pages 73-94 is marked 
by the hand of the accurate Hebraist. 


The Early Church: Jts History and Literature ty JAMES Ork, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, United Free Church College 
Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 146. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son Christian Study 


Manuals, edited by Rev. R. E. Welch, M. A., Vol. 1.) Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


This is the second venture of Professor Orr in the field of Church 
history, and equally successful with his first—Neglected Factors in 
the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity (Armstrong, 1899) 
—unless we bring in his acute criticism of Ritschlianism—The 
Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith (Hodder, 1897)—as 
belonging to historical theology. This little book on the early 
Church is a worthy companion to Professor Bartlett's Early Church 
History in the “Present Day Primer” series (Religious Tract So 
ciety, London; Revell, N. Y., 1894), though the latter begins with 
the subapostolic age and is fuller and more satisfying. Professor 
Orr has given an interesting, sound, scholarly, well-proportioned 
sketch, reflecting the latest knowledge—a book that can be cordially 
commended as giving the facts at once impartially and attractively 
He is correct in rejecting the too close differentiation of bishops and 
elders as maintained by Harnack and Hatch, and does well to insist 
upon the identity of those offices in the apostolic age, as well as 
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upon the spiritual functions (and not simply administrative) of the 
elders. Sufficient emphasis, however, is not laid upon the sociolog- 
ical importance of their functions as the almoners of the congrega- 
tion. Hatch is correct in holding that their duties here had great 
influence upon the development of the bishop’s office as distinct from 
the presbyter’s. The author thinks that immersion was the gen- 
eral mode of baptism in the apostolic Church, and expresses doubt 
as to the existence of infant baptism. As to baptism in the latter 
part of his period (A. D. 255-324), the author says it was by trine 
mmersion, accompanied by the sign of the cross and other supersti- 
tions, and that affusion was practiced in cases of sickness. An ex- 
cellent treatment is given of the Ignatian episcopacy, and it appears 
to us that Professor Orr has correctly estimated the factors in that 
difficult subject. Montanism is looked upon (with Harnack) as a 
reaction in the interest of apostolic Christianity. The eucharist is 
a meal, though the author is in error in saying concerning the eucha- 
ristic prayers in the Didache that, while they do not include the 
words of institution, these words may be presupposed. So interest- 
ing an element of the eucharist would certainly have been men- 


tioned by the Didache if it had been a part of the meal. What con- 
stituted a meal a Lord’s Supper (see 1 Cor. xi, 20, Greek) in apostolic 
times was the spirit in which it was eaten, not the repetition of a 
formula. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Time and Chance. By |! RT HUBBARD 12mo, pp. 434. New York: G.P 

Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1. 

A romance and a history; the story of the life of a man; the man, 
John Brown, of Osawatomie; from the little boy in his father’s 
wagon migrating from Torrington, Conn., to the Western Reserve, 
on through more than half a century to the scarred man standing 
on the Virginia gallows with a prayer on his lips, and saying, 
“IT am ready.” The face of John Brown, as he looked at forty- 
two, fronts the title-page It is the face of a Puritan, fine-chiseled, 
gritty, pure, sweet, dangerous—a face that is carved deep into his- 
tory. Whether for honor or reviling, it will remain visible through 
enturies. Governor Wise, of Virginia, studied John Brown search- 
ingly, inquisitorially. After the civil war, when the name of the 
man of Harper's Ferry was mentioned in Henry A. Wise’s presence 
ne day, he said, “John Brown! John Brown was a great man, sir. 
John Brown was a great man!” In 1879 an ex-Confederate soldier 
wrote thus to Owen Brown, son of the liberator, John Brown 
“T am a South Carolinian. I took part in the war on the Southern 
side. I have no regrets for my humble share in that struggle. But 
the war eradicated many errors of opinion, and I have now to say 
that I firmly believe the war was ordained of God for the extermina- 
tion of slavery, and that your father was an elected instrument for 
the commencement of that good work.” 





